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ELECTRIC  GIFT  IDEAS 
for  CHRISTMAS  ^ 


^CHRISTMAS 


PERCOLATORS — Modem  and  conserva¬ 
tive  models  to  choose  from.  Capacities:  4, 
6  and  8  cups.  Prices  begin  at  $2.95  cash. 


CLOCKS  -Styles  for  the  kitchen,  living 
room,  den  and  alarms  for  the  bedroom. 
Choice  of  colors  and  finishes.  Prices  begin 
at  $2.95  cash. 


TOASTERS  -  -A  wide  range  of  electric  toast 
makers  —  automatic  and  non-automatic. 
Prices  begin  at  $1.95  cash  (without  cord.) 


XWXM/Uf  wvui  Qmfyit 


LOW  FARES  EVERYWHERE 

After  a  hard  school  session  nothing 
could  be  more  enjoyable  than  to 
sink  in  deep-cushioned  comfort  into 
an  adjustable  reclining  chair  and  be 
whisked  homeward  in  a  big  de  luxe 
Great  Eastern  bus.  A  courteous  col¬ 
ored  porter  will  look  after  your 
wants  and  you  will  have  free  pillows 
and  also  clean  linen  service. 

See  phone  book  for  local  Great 
Eastern  Terminal,  or  write  to 
Great  Eastern  Travel  Bureau 
400  Empire  Bldg.  Cleveland,  O. 


LAMPS--B*tter  Light — Better  Sight  Stu¬ 
dent  Lamps  provide  good  opportunity  for 
selection.  Many  attractively  decorated 
shades  and  standards. 


IRONS — The  automatic  streamlined  iron 
illustrated  is  the  new  General  Electric 
"Moderne”.  Other  automatics  $3.95  with 
old  iron. 
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WIMSTOMr— 


Clashes 


MOST  famous  holiday  postmturk  in 
all  the  world  is  Santa  Claus,  Indiana. 
The  name  of  this  village  of  scarcely  100 
population  was  originally  Santaclaus. 
A  stamp  collector  discovered  the  name 
and  wrote  to  the  Postmaster  recom¬ 
mending  that  the  name  be  changed  to 
Santa  Claus.  The  mail  leaped  from  r 
small  daily  bundle  to  truck  loads. 

ROLLING  off  the  presses  and  into 
the  hearts  of  boys  and  girls  is  Every¬ 
day  Life  (list  48d),  a  new  kind  of  Primer 
by  Ethel  Meiltby  Gehres,  published  this 
fall.  Now  ready — Everyday  Life 
Pre-Primer.  The  text  is  also  about 
child  activities:  Caring  for  Pets,  Simple 
Duties  in  the  Home,  and  so  on.  Illus¬ 
trations  are  more  actual  photographs  of 
real  boys  and  girls. 


According  to  the  famous 
"Curve  of  Forgetting”  de¬ 
veloped  by  Ebbinghaus:  Half 
an  hour  after  we  have  barely 
learned  something,  we  forget 
half  of  it.  In  eight  hours,  two  thirds.  We 
forget  more  in  the  first  thirty  minutes  than 
we  do  in  the  following  thirty  days.  Better 
order  early,  lest  you  forget.  The  N ew  Si¬ 
lent  Readers,  Pre- Primer  to  Book  VIII. 

SHIPS  passing  through  the  Panama 
Canal  pay  an  average  toll  of  about 
$4,2(X);  through  the  Suez  Canal  they 
pay  approximately  $10,000  a  trip. 

HIGH  school  and  junior  high  school 
students  who  use  Corrective  English 
(Workbooks  I  and  II)  leam  correct  Eng¬ 
lish  because  they  actually  use  correct 
English  in  varied,  interesting,  and  nat¬ 
ural  activities.  Every  sensory  channel 
— eye,  ear,  voice,  and  hand — receives 
definite  and  carefully  graded  training. 


Phi  Beta  Kappa,  first  and 
most  famous  of  "Greek-let- 
ter”  societies,  weis  organized 
on  December  5, 1776,  at  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary 
at  Williamsburg,  Virginia.  Living  mem¬ 
bers,  approximately  70,000;  chapters 
and  associations,  122,  which  include 
associations  in  China,  England,  Italy, 
Japan,  Persia,  and  Syria.  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  is  the  twelfth  of  the 
I^residents  to  wear  the  coveted  key. 

^^DEPEMDABIUTY^*  remains  the 
characteristic  which  the  motorist  de¬ 
mands  above  all  else  in  his  1935  car, 
according  to  returns  from  over  1,000,000 
motorists.  In  dictionaries,  too,  de¬ 
pendability  is  of  first  importance.  More 
than  3,000,000  boys  and  girls  are  using 
The  Winston  Simplified  Dictionary 
because  they  can  depend  upon  finding 
every  word  defined  so  that  its  use  and 
meaning  can  be  instantly  understood. 
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DAILY-LIFE  LANGUAGE  SERIES 

A  new  progressiTe  language  course  now  winning  wide 
adoption  .  .  .  the  work  of  five  of  the  country’s  leading 
educators  and  authorities  in  the  language-teaching  field 
...  a  program  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  language  is 
studied  to  be  used. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
COURSE 

(Lyman,  Johnson,  Dearborn,  Bear, 

McGregor)  A  three-book  or  a 
book-a-grade  edition  with  an  op¬ 
tional  book  for  the  second  grade. 

GINN  AND 
COMPANY 

70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


A  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
COURSE 

(Lyman,  Johnson,  McGregor) 

I.  Guidance  in  Expression 

II.  Effective  Communication 

III.  English  in  School,  Home  and 

COMMUNITV 


THE  COSTS 
OF  MEDICAL  CARE 

are  high  and  hard  to  meet.  Especially  is  this  true  after  an 
extended  period  of  illness  or  accident,  when  your  regular 
income  has  been  decreased. 

That  is  why  so  many  thousands  of  teachers  have  chosen 
E.B.A.  as  a  safeguard  against  emergencies.  They  like  its  low 
cost,  its  complete,  year-round  coverage,  its  freedom  from 
vacation-time  restrictions.  They  value  its  twenty-five  year 
record  of  conscientious  service  and  prompt,  fair  settlement  of 
claims.  They  want  the  added  safety  of  such  features  as 
the  10%  increase  in  all  weekly  benefits,  payment  for  first 
week  of  illness  at  all  times,  absence  of  cancellation  and  sex 
clauses,  etc. 

Help  yourself  to  meet  future  expenses  by  protecting  your 
income  now.  Choose  E.B.A.,  the  Association  conducted 
by  members  of  your  own  profession.  Complete  details  of  this 
plan  will  be  sent  you  promptly  upon  request,  with  no  obli¬ 
gations  of  any  kind.  Simply  drop  a  card  to  the  Home  Office 
asking  for  free  booklet  on  Income  Protection. 

EDUCATORS 

BENEFICIAL  ASSOCIATION 

Woolworth  Building,  Lancaster,  Penna. 


Certification  Group 
Set  Up  By  Neulen; 
Asks  For  Questions 

The  Committee  on  Certification  of 
Teachers  which  the  President  was  di¬ 
rected  to  create  in  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  annual  Convention,  is  presented 
below.  For  a  detailed  statement  of 
its  functions  see  resolution  on  pages  57 
and  58  of  the  November  Review. 

The  committee  is  to  ask  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners  for  a  hearing  not 
later  than  January  1,  1936,  as  its  first 
task.  Teachers  throughout  the  State 
are  urged  to  send  to  the  Committee 
any  questions  they  may  have  concern¬ 
ing  the  new  regulations  and  their 
interpretation. 

Using  these  questions  in  discussing 
the  situation  with  the  Board,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  is  further  instructed  to  ask  the 
Board  to  recommend  to  the  State  Board 
of  Education  such  changes  as  the  con¬ 
ference  may  indicate  to  be  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  educational  advancement  in 
New  Jersey.  The  examiners  are  also 
to  be  asked  to  reconsider  any  rule  that 
may  be  found  contrary  to  this  purpose. 

A  statement  by  tbe  Board  of  Ex¬ 
aminers  which  will  cover  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  rules  and  answers  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  put  by  the  Association’s  commit¬ 
tee  is  to  be  requested.  This  statement, 
together  with  a  report  of  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  the  committee  and  its  meet¬ 
ings  with  the  examiners,  are  to  be 
printed  in  the  February  Review,  a 
final  section  of  the  resolution  directs. 

The  names  and  addresses  at  which 
mail  will  reach  each  member  follow: 

Frank  J.  McMackin  (Chairman), 
Dickinson  High  School,  Jersey  City. 

Mrs.  Florence  H.  Price,  Roseville 
Avenue  School,  Newark. 

Arthur  S.  Chenoweth,  Board  of 
Education,  Atlantic  City. 

Frederic  Crehan,  Columbia  High 
School,  South  Orange. 

John  B.  Dougall,  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Summit. 

George  F.  Hall,  Junior-Senior  High 
School,  Cliffside  Park. 

Bertha  Lawrence,  Central  High 
School,  Trenton. 

Marcella  G.  Moffett,  Washington 
School,  Trenton. 

Stanley  H.  Rolfe,  31  Green  Street. 
Newark. 
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A  Message 
From  the 
President 


Plans  and  Prophesies 

by  Dr.  LEON  N.  NEULEN 
President 


I  WELCOME  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  teachers  of  the  State  for 
the  great  honor  they  have  done  me 
in  electing  me  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  They  have  no  greater  honor  to 
bestow,  and  I  can  only  pledge  my  sin- 
cerest  efforts  to  be  worthy  of  it. 

In  accordance  with  the  best  prin¬ 
ciples  of  democracy,  the  election  was 
sharply  contested.  Our  Association  is 
certainly  big  enough  to  harbor  many 
differences  of  opinion.  Now  that  the 
election  is  over,  however,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  there  be  a  united  effort  to  se¬ 
cure  the  things  which  every  member  of 
the  Association  agrees  are  desirable. 
Only  so  can  we  hope  to  attain  them. 

What  are  some  of  those  things  on 
which  we  can  all  unite? 

First,  on  the  vigorous  support  of  the 
tenure  law.  I  personally  believe  in  the 
law  and  in  its  value  to  the  teachers,  the 
schools,  and  the  children  of  our  State. 
Our  Association  must  and  will  be  active 
in  upholding  that  law  and  in  resisting 
every  attempt  to  weaken  it,  whether  by 
legislative  enactment  or  by  specific  in¬ 
fringement  upon  the  rights  of  any 
teacher  or  group  of  teachers. 

New  Rules  a  Puzzle 
The  relationship  between  tenure  and 
the  new  certification  rules  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  has  puzzled  and 
perplexed  many  teachers,  among  them 
your  President.  A  resolution  passed  at 
Atlantic  City  provides  for  an  Associa¬ 
tion  committee  to  study  these  and  re¬ 
port,  through  the  Review,  the  results  of 
its  study.  The  personnel  of  that  commit¬ 
tee  is  announced  elsewhere  in  the  Re¬ 
view.  The  future  policy  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  should  be  based  on  that  report. 

Shortly  before  the  convention  the 
State  made  another  payment  of  more 
than  $1,000,000  into  the  Pension  Fund, 
giving  us  new  evidence  of  its  desire  to 
maintain  the  actuarial  soundness  of  the 
Fund.  Our  Association  must  continue 
to  support  the  Fund,  to  see  that  ample 
provision  is  made  for  it,  and  to  combat 
any  effort  on  the  part  of  anyone  to 
weaken  it. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  problems 
before  us  is  the  emergency  legislation 
which  permits  boards  of  education  to 
reduce  teacher  salaries.  That  legisla¬ 
tion,  unless  re-enacted,  will  expire  July 
1,  1936.  Our  Association  must  oppose 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  legisla¬ 


ture  to  extend  the  life  of  that  law.  1 
hope  to  see,  in  every  county  and  in  every 
community,  organizations  which  will 
form  and  express  public  sentiment  in 
favor  of  restoring  teachers’  salaries  to 
the  contract  levels.  I  urge  upon  the 
teachers  that  this  be  done  soon,  since 
the  problem  is  an  immediate  one. 

Best  Plan  Sought 

Our  Association  will  have  before  it 
this  year,  the  report  of  the  Reorganiza¬ 
tion  Committee  which  was  presented  at 
Atlantic  City.  I  personally  favor  such 
reorganization  of  the  general  set-up  and 


DR.  LEON  N.  NEULEN 


Dr.  NauUn,  n«w  President  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  was  born  at  Northwood,  Iowa, 
in  1894.  He  received  a  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  from  St.  Olaf  College,  Northfield, 
Minn^  in  1916,  and  a  master  of  arts  de¬ 
gree  from  Columbia  University  in  1923. 
Columbia  gave  him  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy  in  1931.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Phi  Delta  Kappa  Fraternity. 

While  in  New  York  ha  was  commis¬ 
sioned  by  Columbia  University  to  make 
a  survey  of  educational  methods  and 
conditions  in  Scandinavian  countries. 
From  1916  to  1922  he  taught  schools  in 
Minnesota  and  North  and  South  Dakota. 
Ho  was  engaged  in  research  work  in 
New  York  in  1924. 

He  attended  Columbia  University  in 
1925.  From  1926  to  1930  he  was  succes¬ 
sively  supervisor,  assistant  superinten¬ 
dent  and  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Champaign,  Illinois. 

He  was  elected  superintendent  of  Cam¬ 
den  public  schools  in  1931,  succeeding 
Dr.  James  E.  Bryan,  who  retired.  Dr. 
Neulen  was  re-elected  in  1934. 


operation  of  the  Association  as  will 
bring  about  a  more  democratic  and 
more  effective  participation  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  activities  of  their  association. 

I  hope  that  the  Executive  Committee 
will  study  the  proposed  plan,  and  that 
all  the  teachers  in  the  State  will  study 
it  and  let  the  officers  know  their  opin¬ 
ions.  Every  one  of  us  wants  the  plan 
which  is  finally  adopted  to  be  the  very 
best  plan  for  the  As^iation  as  a  whole 
that  our  united  thought  can  produce. 

In  the  meantime  county  and  local  or¬ 
ganizations  throughout  the  State  should 
be  strengthened  and  made  more  active. 
Any  help  which  the  State  Association 
can  give  these  will  be  furnished  gladly. 

The  above  are,  to  some  extent,  in¬ 
ternal  problems.  I  have  already,  else¬ 
where,  outlined  some  of  the  problems 
which  are  concerned  with  the  broader 
field  of  education,  problems  in  which 
our  Association  must  work  with  the 
public  and  in  close  cooperation  with 
every  other  group  interested  in  the 
schools  and  the  welfare  of  our  children. 

First  in  this  field  is  the  complete  and 
full  maintenance  of  all  school  line  en¬ 
terprises  from  the  kindergarten  through 
the  senior  high  school.  This,  of  course, 
is  completely  bound  up  with  those  prob¬ 
lems  of  school  finance  which  have  been 
and  still  are  before  the  people  of  our 
State.  Although  the  Governor’s  School 
Survey  Commission  made  its  report  two 
years  ago,  the  recommendations  of  that 
report  have  not  yet  been  made  effective. 
Our  Association  looks  to  the  recently 
elected  legislature  to  face  this  problem 
squarely.  We  shall  continue  to  press 
for  new  tax  revenues  to  replace  the 
existing  state  school  tax. 

Better  Interpretation 

Personally  1  hope  the  coming  year 
will  see  the  beginning  of  a  broader  and 
better  plan  of  interpreting  the  schools 
to  the  people  of  New  Jersey.  We  want 
the  people  to  understand  the  schools 
better,  to  know  more  about  what  they 
are  doing  and  trying  to  do,  and  to  have 
a  greater  and  more  intelligent  part  in 
moulding  New  Jersey  schools  to  New 
Jersey  needs.  As  a  result  of  this  policy 
we  hope  to  have  a  closer  cooperation 
with  dl  groups  of  citizens,  especially 
those  who,  because  of  their  economic, 
civic,  or  social  interests,  are  especially 
concerned  with  the  schools. 

Finally,  we  expect  to  sec  the  coming 
'  year  bring  sharply  to  the  fore  the  ques- 


tion  of  federal  aid  for  schools.  This 
question  will  have  to  be  discussed  both 
by  teachers  and  the  public  at  large  be¬ 
fore  any  final  decision  is  reached.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  believe  in  federal  aid  for  edu¬ 
cation  insofar  as  the  externa,  those 
things  outside  the  field  of  actual  in¬ 
struction  are  concerned.  Federal  aid 
should  provide  essential  capital  im¬ 
provement,  and  should  help  solve  the 
debt  problem  in  those  communities  that 
have  already  strained  every  resource  to 
provide  good  schools.  Such  a  program 


would  fit  well  into  the  present  federal 
building  program.  Full  control  of  in¬ 
struction,  what  actually  goes  on  in  the 
classroom  and  in  the  minds  of  the 
children,  should  be  left  to  local  com¬ 
munities. 

If  a  year  from  now  we  are  to  have  a 
record  of  actual  accomplishment  in 
any  or  all  of  these  fields,  we  must  have 
the  complete  cooperation  of  every  teach¬ 
er  and  of  every  group  of  teachers  in 
the  State. 


Paid  for  Going  to  School 


A  DREAM  come  true,  that’s  what 
it  is.  Of  course  six  dollars  a 
month  isn’t  much.  Studying  algebra 
may  still  be  less  lucrative  than  selling 
newspapers.  But  it  is  a  beginning. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  aver¬ 
age  boy  or  girl,  it’s  an  approach  to  a 
proper  scale  of  values.  Eventually,  if 
the  competition  gets  keen,  wages  may 
be  increased. 

And  contemplate  the  scorn  of  the 
salaried  students  for  the  amateurs.  Or 
the  elimination  of  the  tardiness  prob¬ 
lem  when  teacher  can  threaten  loss 
of  pay,  or  even  the  discharge  of  the 
offending  pupil. 

The  idea  has  all  sorts  of  possibili¬ 
ties:  The  forming  of  unions;  mass 
meetings  and  demonstrations;  even 
strikes,  against  sweat-shop  conditions 
in  the  history  department;  a  sympathy 
strike  by  the  comparatively  satisfied 
English  students ;  the  importing  of 
strike-breakers  from  neighboring  high 
schools. 

What’s  it  all  about? 

Just  this.  High  schools  throughout 
New  Jersey  will  eventually  have  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  pupils  receiving  an  av¬ 
erage  of  six  dollars  a  month  from  the 
federal  government  as  part  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Youth  Administration  program. 

The  program  set  up  by  President 
Roosevelt  in  an  executive  order  on 
June  26,  1935,  is  rapidly  getting  under 
way  in  New  Jersey,  with  this  as  one 
of  its  items.  Others  include  work  re¬ 
lief  for  high  school  pupils  to  enable 
them  to  earn  $15  a  month,  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  junior  colleges  in  each 
of  the  nine  areas  into  which  the  state 
has  been  divided,  and  arrangements  for 
employment  and  apprenticeship,  job 
training  and  job  placement. 

The  New  Jersey  division  is  headed 
by  John  A.  McCarthy,  assistant  for 
tiades  and  industry  in  the  division  of 
vocational  education  in  the  State  De¬ 
partment. 

A  state  advisory  committee  has  been 
formed.  It  is  composed  of  Dr.  Charles 
H.  Elliott,  state  commissioner  of  edu¬ 
cation;  Philip  L.  Coffin,  Jr.,  Newark; 


W.  S.  Landes,  Newark,  president  of 
the  Celluloid  Corporation ;  Louis  P. 
Marciante,  president  of  the  State  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor;  H.  E.  Taylor,  Tren¬ 
ton,  secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  Farm 
Bureau;  Douglas  Friend,  Sussex,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America;  W.  J.  Ellis,  state  commis¬ 
sioner  of  institutions  and  agencies ;  Rev. 
Dr.  Ralph  J.  Glover,  Newark,  execu¬ 
tive  director.  Associated  Catholic 
Charities;  Mrs.  Hamilton  E.  Mc¬ 
Arthur,  East  Orange,  University  and 
College  Women’s  Association;  Miss 
Thelma  Parkinson,  Vineland;  Joseph 
G.  Buch,  chairman.  Crippled  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Commission,  and  William  Val¬ 
entine,  principal,  Bordentown  IVlanual 
Training  and  Industrial  School. 

The  Presidential  order  established 
a  National  Youth  Administration 
within  the  Works  Progress  Adminis¬ 
tration,  with  the  following  functions: 

“To  initiate  and  administer  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  approved  projects  which  shall 
provide  relief,  work  relief,  and  em¬ 
ployment  for  persons  between  the  ages 
of  sixteen  and  twenty-five  years  who 
are  no  longer  in  regular  attendance  at 
a  school  requiring  full  time,  and  who 
are  not  regularly  engaged  in  remun¬ 
erative  employment.’’ 

The  objectives  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion  are  outlined  as  follows: 

“1.  Find  employment  in  private  in¬ 
dustry  for  unemployed  youth.  Work 
designed  to  accomplish  this  shall  be 
set  going  in  every  State  in  order  to 
work  out  with  employers  in  industry, 
commerce  and  business,  ways  and 
means  of  employing  additional  per¬ 
sonnel  from  unemployed  young  people. 

“2.  Train  and  retrain  for  indus¬ 
trial,  technical  and  professional  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities. 

“3.  Provide  for  continuing  atten¬ 
dance  at  high  school  and  college. 

“4.  Provide  work  relief  upon  pro¬ 
jects  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
youth.” 

It  is  under  the  third  of  these  ob¬ 
jectives  that  provision  is  made  for 
“high  school  aid  for  boys  and  girls 
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who  are  unable  to  attend  high  schools 
for  want  of  money  for  carfare,  lunch 
and  incidentals.”  “Authority,”  says 
the  executive  order,  “to  be  given  to 
provide  for  the  attendance  upon  public 
or  non-profit  making  schools  of  high 
school  grade,  for  youth  in  families 
which  are  eligible  for  any  form  of 
State  or  Federal  relief  or  work-relief, 
who  are  16  years  of  age  or  over,  at 
$6  per  month  average.” 

It  is  Mr.  McCarthy’s  thought,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  type  of  aid  shall  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  those  who,  for  good  reason,  can¬ 
not  go  on  a  work-relief  basis.  The 
majority,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  engaged 
on  work-relief  projects.  This  type  of 
assistance  is  limited  to  unemployed 
youths  in  families  that  are  certified 
for  relief.  The  work  will  be  adjusted 
as  to  hours,  rates,  and  wages  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  earn  $15  a  month. 
This  will  be  in  addition  to  work  given 
to  the  head  of  the  relief  family.  The 
pay  rolls  for  both  types  of  pupils  will 
probably  be  carried  in  the  school  dis¬ 
tricts.  The  selection  and  assignment 
of  these  pupils  will  be  largely  carried 
out  through  the  county  superintendents 
on  recommendation  of  local  school  au¬ 
thorities. 

The  Student  Aid  Program  in  insti¬ 
tutions  of  less  than  college  grade  has 
been  slow  in  getting  under  way,  how¬ 
ever,  says  the  NYA  office,  explaining 
that  the  detailed  procedures  necessary 
to  start  such  a  program  in  approxi¬ 
mately  three  hundred  public  and  paro¬ 
chial  high  schools  and  in  the  vocational 
schools  throughout  the  state  is  partially 
responsible  for  the  slow  start. 

The  National  Youth  Administration 
plans  to  carry  on  the  junior  colleges, 
expanding  their  activities  after  it  takes 
them  over  from  the  ERA,  under  which 
they  are  still  operating.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  junior  colleges  will  be 
a  part  of  the  nation-wide  projects 
sponsored  by  the  national  headquarters 
of  the  NYA.  The  project  for  nine 
junior  colleges  in  New  Jersey  under 
the  NYA  has  been  approved  by  the 
WPA  project  division  and  has  been 
sent  to  Washington  for  final  approval. 

Among  other  projects  under  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  Youth  Administra¬ 
tion  is  the  organizing  of  shelter-work¬ 
shops  for  the  physically  handicapped, 
and  the  building  of  a  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  and  adjustment  program. 

Incidentally  the  program  as  a  whole 
is  expected  to  provide  employment  for 
many  unemployed  teachers,  as  its  staff 
will  be,  as  far  as  possible,  taken  from 
the  unemployed  relief  rolls. 

The  New  Jersey  division  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Youth  Administration  has  set 
up  headquarters  in  the  Industrial  Of¬ 
fice  Building,  1060  Broad  Street, 
Newark. 

L.  B.  J. 
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SALARIES  SWING  BACK 

Report  on  a  Study  and  Tabulation 

by  the 

New  Jersey  State  Teachers'  Association 


The  salary  restoration  trend  grows 
stronger.  It  appears  that  one- 
quarter  of  the  communities  in  New 
Jersey  have  already  given  back  par¬ 
tially  or  in  full,  the  cuts  which  were 
made  during  the  depression.  Even  more 
expect  to  make  restoration  during  the 
present  year  or  to  provide  for  it  in  the 
budget  for  1936-37. 

These  data  are  based  on  a  tabula¬ 
tion  of  data  gathered  by  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Teachers’  Association  within 
the  past  month.  Questionnaires  were 
sent  to  superintendents  of  schools,  su¬ 
pervising  principals,  and  county  super¬ 
intendents.  The  data  gathered  covered 
224  school  districts  out  of  the  547  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  State.  It  covers  most  of 
the  larger  districts,  and  is  a  fair  guide 
to  conditions  in  the  State  as  a  whole. 

The  questions  which  were  asked 
were  as  follows: 

1.  What  was  the  average  percent¬ 
age  salary  cut  in  your  district  at  the 
time  when  cuts  were  highest? 

2.  Has  there  been  any  salary  res¬ 
toration  in  your  district  ?  When  effec¬ 
tive?  What  percentage? 

3.  Is  any  restoration  likely  before 
July  1,  1936?  What  percentage? 

4.  Is  provision  for  salary  restora¬ 
tion  during  the  school  year  1936-37 
likely  to  be  included  in  the  coming 
budget?  What  percentage? 

5.  Have  there  been  any  salary  in¬ 
creases  in  your  district  during  1935? 
Will  there  be  any  during  the  present 
school  year?  Are  any  increases  planned 
for  1936-37?  On  what  basis? 

The  accompanying  tables  indicate 
the  results  of  this  questionnaire.  The 
results  arc  compared  with  similar  data 
gathered  last  year  and  published  in  the 
January,  1935,  Review. 

The  average  salary  cut  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  communities  was  slightly  over  ten 
per  cent.  Eighteen  of  the  224  com¬ 
munities  reporting  had  made  no  salary 
cuts  at  all  during  the  depression,  while 
thirty  communities  had  made  cuts  of 
20  per  cent  or  greater. 

By  October  this  year  67  communi¬ 
ties  had  made  some  restoration,  as 
against  22  at  this  time  last  year.  Thirty- 
five  of  these  communities  had  restored 
1-5  per  cent,  28  had  made  restora¬ 
tions  of  6-14  per  cent,  while  four  had 
restored  15%  or  more.  Thirteen  of 
th;  communities  had  restored  in  full 


the  cuts  made  during  the  depression, 
and  in  thirty-one  others  full  restora¬ 
tion  seems  likely  by  September,  1936. 

Predictions  of  what  is  likely  to  hap¬ 
pen  during  the  year  indicate,  on  the 
part  of  school  heads,  decided  optimism. 
Twenty-two  districts  expect  to  sec  some 
salary  restoration  during  the  present 
school  year,  probably  about  January 
1,  1936.  Sixty-four  others  are  rea¬ 
sonably  confident  that  provision  for 
restoration  will  be  included  in  the 
1936  budgets  which  are  now  being 
written,  and  will  take  effect  by  next 
September. 


Counties  in  which  more  than  half 
the  districts  reporting  have  already  had 
some  salary  restoration  are  Burling¬ 
ton,  Gloucester,  Ocean,  Salem  and 
Somerset. 

Fifty-six  of  the  224  districts  report 
some  action  in  the  direction  of  salary 
increases.  Many  of  these  were  made 
to  adjust  inequalities  and  assist  the 
teachers  at  the  lower  end  of  the  salary 
scale;  in  others,  however,  they  indicate 
the  return  to  regular  increments  on 
the  basis  of  service  or  added  training. 

Among  the  districts  which  report 
full  restoration  of  salaries  are  Palisades 
Park,  Ridgefield,  River  Edge,  Audu¬ 
bon,  Merchantville,  Princeton  and 
West  Windsor  Townships,  Piscataway, 
Atlantic  Highlands,  Montville,  Dover 
Township,  Point  Pleasant  and  Penns 
Grove. 

Lambertvillc,  where  cuts  last  year 
averaged  approximately  35%,  has  seen 
them  reduced  to  a  mere  15%.  Rahway 


teachers  have  regained  5%  of  their 
25%  cuts.  Other  communities  where 
the  restoration  has  been  at  least  half 
the  amount  of  the  cut  are  East  Ruth¬ 
erford,  Ho-ho-kus  Township,  Ridge¬ 
wood,  Wyckoff  Township,  Delanco, 
Moorestown,  Mount  Holly,  Camden, 
Haddon  Heights,  Franklin  Township, 
Greenwich  Township,  Paulsboro,  Bay¬ 
onne,  Dunellen,  Sayreville,  Parsippany, 
Rockaway  Township,  Hawthorne, 
Upper  Penns  Neck,  Bound  Brook, 
North  Plainfield,  Linden,  Scotch 
Plains  and  Washington  Boro. 


Board  Rules  Cover 

All  Bus  Operations 

State  Board  of  Education  regulations 
on  pupil  transportation,  put  into  effect 
this  year,  cover  all  phases  of  moving 
pupils  to  and  from  school. 

All  drivers  and  substitutes  must 
undergo  an  annual  physical  examina¬ 
tion  and  be  free  from  handicaps  in 
legs,  arms,  sight  and  so  on,  while  the 
buses  they  operate  must  be  checked 
periodically  as  well.  Insurance  up  to 
$5,000  liability  for  the  death  or  injury 
of  one  person  in  an  accident  is  compul¬ 
sory.  Liability  in  any  one  accident  is 
fixed  at  $20,000  in  buses  carrying  up  to 
10  pupils.  In  those  carr3Hng  up  to  20, 
liability  is  $30,000  and  for  cars  han- 
dli'^g  over  21,  maximum  liability  is 
$40,000. 

Road  rules  are  also  carefully  set 
down  by  the  Board.  They  include  a 
tep  speed  limit  of  35  miles  per  hour. 


Percentage  Reductions  in  Salaries 

No  Reduction  1-9%  10-14%  15-19%  20%  or  More 

1935 .  18  40  102  34  30 

1934  .  15  31  111  36  29 

Restorations  Already  Made 

No  Reduction  1-5%  6-14%  15%  or  More  No  Restora¬ 

tion 

1935  .  18  35  28  4  139 

1934 .  15  11  8  3  185 

*  (Thirteen  of  the  reetoretlont  ere  reported  at  complete,  at  egalnet 

fix  complete  reetorations  reported  last  year.) 

Salary  Restorations  Planned 

No  Reduction  Partial  Res-  Restoration  Likely  Provision  for 
Now  in  Force  toration  Made  This  Year  Restoration  Likely 

in  1936-37  Budget 

1935...  31  54  22  64 
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"Easy  Marks 


by  ETHEL  M.  SHELDON 
Bloomfield 


There  are  laws  providing  protec¬ 
tion  for  animals,  but  there  are 
none  protecting  our  species  from  the 
forays  of  the  parasitic  salesman.  The 
“open  season  on  teachers,”  now  on,  is 
an  ancient,  even  honorable  custom. 

A  pleasant,  “Good  afternoon,  I  am 
the  Filler  Brush  Man,”  will  be  your 
first  inkling  that  the  seasonal  pests  have 
struck.  On  bended  knee  he  will  array 
his  goods.  In  his  hand  he  will  wave  the 
mighty  dust  mop  telling  you  its  many 
merits  and  before  he  reaches  the  finale 
of  his  sales  discourse,  you^will  wonder 
how  you  ever  lived  so  far  from  clean¬ 
liness.  After  his  exit  you  will  note  that 
he  has  left  on  the  sofa  the  usual  white 
slip  bearing  your  name  on  the  dotted 
line.  Yes,  and  in  your  closet,  various 
kinds  of  good  mops  are  already  hanging. 

As  you  visualize  those  mops,  you 
recall  how  you  were  bagged  last  year 
by  the  Yoman’s  Home  Kompanion 
Reading  Club.  Now  you  part  with 
sixty  cents  each  month  and  curse  the 
day  their  salesman  called  at  your  school. 
If  you  happened  to  miss  the  July  and 
August  payments  this  year  while  you 
were  away,  you  found  upon  your  re¬ 
turn,  two  neat  communications  telling 
how  much  you  inconvenienced  the  com¬ 
pany. 

We  fall  for  them  so  easily  we  have 
become  notorious.  The  other  day  one 
of  the  numerous  sixty-cent  collectors 
confided  in  me  that  his  reading  club 
company  always  instructed  its  salesmen 
to  get  the  teachers  first.  “They’re  such 
Easy  Marks,”  said  he. 

Along  with  brush  men  and  magazine 
venders,  we  have  paper  products  men, 
knitted  dress  salesmen,  snarl  proof 
hosiery  company  representatives,  door 
to  door  canvassers,  bookmen  who  offer 
you  knowledge,  all  but  wrapped  in 
cellophane,  realtors  who  simply  insist 
on  making  thousands  for  you.  There 
are  also  the  U.  S.  and  Canadian  insur¬ 
ance  and  annuity  representatives  who 
assure  you  that  they  can  save  you 
twenty  dollars  per  month  (which  you 
don’t  have).  Making  you  rich  at  forty 
is  equally  simple. 

Don’t  misunderstand  me.  Insurance 
policies  and  annuities  are  worth  while. 
They  are  a  firte  protection,  but  my  point 
is  this.  We  should  know  what  we 
want  and  when  we  want  it.  When  we 
desire  insurance  and  annuities,  instead 
of  having  them  thrust  upon  us.  we 
should  choose  our  own  agent.  It  is 
because  we  can  be  “sold”  that  we  are 


labelled  “Easy 
Marks.” 

Then  take  the  car 
salesman.  He  is  per- 
^  haps  our  greatest 

The  Open  SgOSOII  weakness.  He  will 
On  Teachers  Is  assure  us  that  on  a 
$1,500  salary  we  can 
under  Way  “swing”  a  $700  car. 

That  we  need  it  to 
make  the  proper  fall  debut  in  our 
town,  is  certain.  We  are  told  that  the 
purchasing  plan  is  very  simple.  The 
buyer  merely  is  booked  for  twelve  pay¬ 
ments  with  perhaps  forty  per  cent  down. 
We  have  the  agent’s  assurance  that  a 
neighboring  garage  will  house  the  car 
for  three  dollars  a  month,  that  gas  is 
going  lower,  and  that  tires  never  were 
so  cheap.  As  a  further  sales  induce¬ 
ment,  he  will  offer  us  a  Sunday  drive 
or  an  afternoon  trip  into  the  country. 
We  bite.  The  car  does  run  smoothly 
and  takes  the  hills  without  drawing  a 
deep  breath,  or  heaving  a  sigh  as  it  slips 
over  the  top.  We  see  ourselves,  lords 
of  the  road,  the  envy  of  those  who  have 
cars  not  quite  so  good. 

By  the  next  day  we  are  the  proud 
possessors  of  a  new  money  eater.  But 
the  simple  running  plan  so  eloquently 
described  by  the  silver-tongued  sales¬ 
man  will  fast  prove  itself  a  joke.  The 
forty  per  cent  down  will  have  taken 
all  we  have  been  able  to  worm  into 
the  bank  during  the  previous  months. 
I'he  monthly  down  payment  will  be  a 
greater  burden  than  we  can  possibly 
bear,  when  faced  with  a  garage  at  five 
dollars  instead  of  three,  license  plates, 
licenses,  insurance  and  upkeep.  One 
salesman  will  have  bagged  a  victim. 
Like  others,  he  will  have  taken  his  com¬ 
mission  and  gone  on  his  way,  content. 

The  open  season  on  teachers  has 
again  begun.  There  is  no  limit.  They 
laugh  at  us,  use  us,  and  stamp  us — 
“Easy  Marks.” 

Honor  M.  L  Anderson 

At  Newark  Dinner 

Newark’s  provision  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  subnormal  child  is  probably 
the  finest  in  the  world.  Dr.  Henry 
Herbert  Goddard  of  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  told  members  of  the  Binet 
Teachers’  Association  of  Newark  at  a 
testimonial  dinner  to  Dr.  Meta  L. 
Anderson  on  October  19.  The  dinner 
was  in  honor  of  Dr.  Anderson’s  25 
years  of  service  to  the  Newark  schools. 
Dr.  Johnstone  of  Vineland  acted  as 
toastmaster,  and  numerous  educators 
and  citizens  paid  high  tribute  to  Dr. 
Anderson,  Newark’s  Binet  chief. 

Dr.  Goddard  paid  especially  high 
tribute  to  Dr.  Anderson’s  insistence 
upon  muscular  control  and  mastery, 
laying  down  the  theory  that  there  was 
the  closest  kind  of  relationship  between 
that  and  intelligence. 


State  NEA  Director 
Urges  Enrollment 
Before  End  of  Year 

Raymond  B.  Gurley,  state  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  is  urging  New  Jersey  teach¬ 
ers  who  enroll  in  the  NEA  to  do  so  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  year,  as  the  number 
of  delegates  to  the  annual  convention  is 
determined  by  the  membership  rolls  as 
of  December  31. 

Seeking  to  strengthen  the  NEA  in 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Gurley  asked  Secre¬ 
tary  Willard  E.  Givens  to  outline  the 
important  reasons  for  joining  the  na¬ 
tional  organization.  He  replied: 

“Through  the  National  Education 
Association  the  teachers  of  the  United 
States  maintain  for  themselves  and  for 
the  nation’s  children  many  essential  and 
important  services,  including  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“In  the  nation’s  capital,  where  de¬ 
cisions  of  far-reaching  importance  are 
in  the  making,  the  Association  speaks 
for  teachers  and  children. 

“Members  receive  a  fine  monthly 
journal  giving  them  important  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  their  own  welfare  and 
the  progress  of  education. 

“Members  are  privileged  to  attend 
the  great  national  conventions  which 
foster  solidarity,  develop  policies,  and 
strengthen  leadership.  In  the  last  five 
years,  four  of  these  conventions  have 
been  in  or  near  New  Jersey. 

“American  Education  Week  carries 
into  millions  of  homes  an  appreciation 
of  the  schools.  For  this  service  the  As¬ 
sociation  distributes  each  year  more 
than  ten  million  pages  of  material. 

“Two  nation-wide  radio  broadcasts 
each  week  help  keep  the  work  of  the 
schools  before  the  people,  insuring  pub¬ 
lic  support  for  education  and  providing 
helpful  advice  on  classroom  problems. 

“Up-to-date  information  on  salaries 
and  legislative  matters  is  made  available 
to  members  for  use  in  campaigns  for 
improving  the  status  of  teachers  and 
schools.  One  New  Jersey  local  teachers’ 
association  writes,  ‘This  information 
has  been  valuable  in  aiding  us  to  make 
a  presentation  which  has  resulted  in  the 
increasing  of  the  salary  item  in  the 
budget  by  $500,000  for  1936.’  ” 

Dues  are  $2.00  per  year  and  entitle 
the  member  to  a  year’s  subscription  to 
the  Journal.  For  $5.00  per  year  the 
member  receives  the  Journal,  the  many 
valuable  research  bulletins  and  the  an¬ 
nual  addresses  and  proceedings. 

The  address  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  is  1201  Sixteenth 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Racial  Deterioration  Feared 
By  Convention  Speakers 


A  PLEA  for  better  babies,  with  a 
threat  of  social  calamity  if  the 
better  fed,  better  educated  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  produce  them,  was  the  key¬ 
note  of  two  outstanding  general  con¬ 
vention  program  speakers  at  Atlantic 
City,  November  8-11. 

Dr.  Will  Durant,  popular  philoso¬ 
pher,  who  was  making  his  second  ap¬ 
pearance  before  an  Association  conven¬ 
tion,  held  that  of  four  basic  problems 
facing  the  American  people,  the  bio¬ 
logical  is  most  fundamental.  The  low 
birth  rate  of  the  able,  and  the  high  rate 
of  the  mediocre  is  damaging  our  stock, 
with  the  result  that  our  cities  are  being 
flooded  with  millions  of  new  arms  and 
legs  at  the  very  moment  technical  ad¬ 
vance  has  made  muscle  superabundant 
and  placed  a  premium  on  brains. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  convention. 
Dr.  Albert  E.  Wiggam,  eugenist,  au¬ 
thor  and  lecturer,  returned  to  the  theme 
under  the  heading  “Who  Shall  Inherit 
America?”  The  top  half  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  a  vanishing  race,  he  said,  indi¬ 
cating  that  all  American  cities  above 
25,000  inhabitants  are  producing  too 
few  children  to  replace  the  present 
population.  Profound  effects  on  our 
whole  economic,  social  and  cultural  life 
were  predicted  before  this  process  had 
progressed  very  far. 

Other  speakers  at  the  general  sessions 
covered  a  wide  range  of  educational 
topics  while  Mrs.  Nellie  Tayloe  Ross 
described  life  in  the  capital  as  she  is  able 
to  see  it  in  her  official  capacity  as  di¬ 
rector  of  the  United  States  Mint. 
Prominent  among  New  Jersey  speakers 
on  the  general  program  was  Dr.  John 
H.  Spargo,  Nutley  superintendent,  who 
answered  criticisms  leveled  at  New  Jer¬ 
sey  schools  at  last  year’s  convention  by 
Dr.  Guy  Fowlkes.  Dr.  Spargo  de¬ 
veloped  the  convention  theme,  “What 
Is  Right  With  Education  ?” 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Clothier,  President  of 
Rutgers  University,  made  a  widely 
quoted  speech  at  the  first  session  in 
discussing,  “Today’s  Challenge  to  Edu¬ 
cation.” 

Coming  more  specifically  to  profes¬ 
sional  problems  we  find  Miss  Agnes 
Samuelson,  head  of  the  NEA;  Com¬ 
missioner  Elliott  and  John  R.  Stoddard, 
President  of  the  Department  of  Super¬ 
intendence,  NEA;  who  spoke  together 
on  Sunday  evening,  and  Dr.  Jesse  H. 
Newlon,  director  of  the  Lincoln  School, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 


Significant  excerpts  from  speeches  at 
the  general  sessions  follow. 

MAYOR  CHARLES  D.  WHITE 
Atlantic  City 

“Because  of  necessary  curtailments, 
the  cost  per  pupil  of  the  average  enroll¬ 
ment  has  been  reduced  from  $148.07 
in  1924-25  to  $109.45  this  year.  It  has 
also  been  necessary  during  the  past 
seven  years  to  somewhat  reduce  our 
personnel,  until  we  now  have  but  382 
teachers  as  compared  with  442  eleven 
years  ago. 

“I  am  giving  you  these  figures  not 
because  I  want  to  show  how  cheaply, 
because  it  is  cheaply,  that  we  are  now 
conducting  our  public  schools,  but  be¬ 
cause  I  want  to  impress  upon  you  the 
fine  work  that  our  teachers  in  Atlantic 
City  are  doing  under  these  trying  cir¬ 
cumstances.” 

ROBERT  C.  CLOTHIER,  Pres. 
Rutgers  University 

After  a  survey  of  the  various  fields 
of  education.  Dr.  Clothier  concerned 
himself  with  the  future,  saying,  “If  it 
is  our  responsibility  to  create  a  more 
enlightened  citizenry  possessing  the  in¬ 
telligence  and  character  without  which 
no  democratic  form  of  government  can 
long  survive  (and  by  no  stretch  of  the 
imagination  can  we  escape  it),  we  shall 


Durant,  Wiggam  Hit 
The  Low  Birth  Rate 
Of  the  We/f-to-do 

have  to  throw  our  whole  weight  of  in¬ 
fluence  into  the  scales,  to  further  catho¬ 
licity  of  viewpoint  and  to  end  this  pres¬ 
ent  provincialism  which  is  a  throwback 
to  the  middle  ages;  to  create  anew  re¬ 
spect  for  law  and  integrity  in  govern¬ 
ment  which  are  the  cornerstone  of  any 
enduring  society  ...  to  give  our  people 
those  cultural  resources  which  will  en¬ 
able  them  to  live  happily  and  without 
deterioration  in  a  world  so  efficient 
productively  that  leisure  will  be  their 
portion  far  more  abundantly  than  any 
earlier  generation  even  dreamed  of  .  .  .” 

DR.  JOHN  H.  SPARGO 
Superintendent,  Nutley 

“A  few  months  before  the  depression 
struck  us,  Rugg’s  book,  ‘The  Child 
Centered  School,’  was  made  available 
to  the  teachers  of  the  United  States. 
We  are  told  on  good  authority  that  of 
the  first  9,000  copies  published  5,000 
were  sold  to  New  Jersey  teachers.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  spring  of  that  year  Dr.  Elliott, 
our  Commissioner  of  Education,  and 
his  assistants,  reviewed  this  book  before 
the  supervising  principals,  helping  teach¬ 
ers  and  superintendents  of  New  Jersey 
in  four  sectional  meetings,  so  that  by  the 
time  the  depression  started  in  October 


Some  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee — Snapped  Before  Convention 
Hall — Mattie  S.  Doremus,  Solomon  C.  Strong,  Catharine  M.  Ziagen,  Frank 
G.  Pickell,  Ella  J.  Hamilton,  Dr.  Leon  N.  Neulen,  Sarah  O.  Whitlock, 
Juliet  M.  Roche  and  William  L.  Fidler. 
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of  that  year  a  new  philosophy  of  edu¬ 
cation  was  well  on  its  way  in  the  schools 
of  New  Jersey  . . , 

“During  the  past  six  years  there  have 
been  hundreds  of  conferences  held  in 
New  Jersey  during  which  the  activity 
program  has  been  frankly  discussed,  and 
as  a  result  of  these  meetings  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  New  Jersey  have  worked  out  an 
interpretation  of  the  activity  program 
(or  progressive  education)  so  that  to¬ 
day  we  stand  in  an  enviable  position 
among  the  states  of  the  Union  in  hav¬ 
ing  one  of  the  best  systems  of  public 
education  in  America.” 

WILL  DURANT 

“Four  basic  problems  confront  the 
American  people  today — problems  so 
vital  that  their  simultaneous  attack 
upon  us  constitutes  a  major  crisis  in  our 
history.”  Dealing  with  the  biological, 
mentioned  above,  Mr.  Durant  said, 
“.  .  .  the  development  of  the  American 
mind  is  repeatedly  held  back  because 
the  high  birth  rate  of  ignorance  out¬ 
runs  the  propagation  of  intelligence. 

“The  second  problem  is  economic. . . 

“The  third  problem  is  moral.  .  .  But 
industrialism  has  weakened  the  Puri- 
tan-agricultural  moral  code,  and  has 
weakened  the  institutions  that  trans¬ 
mit  morality.  A  decaying  moral  code 
usually  brings  marital  disorder,  polit¬ 
ical  corruption,  epicurean  cowardice, 
and  increasing  crime. 


A*  Happy  at  tha  Waathar — Jim  Tuaton, 
South  Amboy,  ratiring  haad  of  tha 
Middlaaex  County  Taachara’  Aaan. 


“The  fourth  problem  is  political.  The 
sources  of  statesmanship — in  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  able — are  drying  up  even 
as  problems  multiply  and  the  security  of 
isolation  disappears.  .  .  .  Our  headless 
democracy  advances  confidently  to  the 
inevitable  test,  in  diplomacy  and  war, 
with  the  trained  aristocracies  of  Europe 
and  Japan.” 

And  in  conclusion  —  “Education 
alone  should  nominate;  and  democracy 
should  be  redefined  not  as  the  equal 
eligibility  of  all  to  office,  but  as  the 
equal  opportunity  of  all  to  make  them¬ 
selves  fit  for  office.” 

AGNES  SAMUELSON.  Pres. 
National  Education  Ass'n 

“If  we  are  to  safeguard  the  educa¬ 
tional  destinies  of  the  coming  genera¬ 
tion,  we  must  move  with  more  of  the 
streamline  speed  in  guaranteeing  equal¬ 
ity  of  educational  opportunity  to  every 
child  regardless  of  his  residence,  eco¬ 
nomic  status,  physical  condition,  race, 
creed,  social  position,  or  native  intelli¬ 
gence.  If  democracy  is  not  to  be  threat¬ 
ened  the  schoolhouse  door  must  remain 
open.  It  was  reported  by  United  States 
Commissioner  J.  W.  Studebaker  last 
spring  that  one-eighth  of  the  school 
children  of  the  United  States  were  in 
school  districts  without  sufficient  funds 
to  operate  schools  the  customary  length 
of  term. 

“This  nation  can  no  more  exist  half 
ignorant  and  half  enlightened  than  it 
could  have  continued  half  slave  and 
half  free.  Education  must  not,  like 
Ignorance  in  Pilgrim’s  Progress  ‘come 
hobbling  after’  everything  else.” 

DR.  A.  E.  WIGGAM 

After  analyzing  population  trends  as 
indicated  above,  Dr.  Wiggam  praised 
the  efforts  of  educators  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  their  efforts  to  raise  the  cul¬ 
tural  level  of  the  countryside,  as  it  is 
from  there  that  our  future  population 
may  be  expected.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  slum  areas,  he  believes,  saying,  “In¬ 
dividual  and  social  morality  are  here  in 
absolute  conflict.  Obviously  the  thing 
to  do  is  to  set  up  those  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  that  will  bring  indi¬ 
vidual  and  social  morality  into  harmony 
— restore  the  conditions  that  made  the 
grand  old  family  life  possible  to  those 
who  desire  it.  We  have  now  entered 
a  period  where  parenthood  is,  in  the 
educated  sections,  entirely  voluntary. 
This  knowledge  should  be  spread  to  all 
classes.  Then,  when  the  size  of  the 
family  in  all  sections  is  a  matter  of  in¬ 
telligence  and  will,  if  we  can  bring 
about  economic  conditions  and  develop 
in  our  young  people  the  fine  values  of 
life  associated  with  the  good-sized 
family  and  aid  them  in  rearing  them 
properly,  the  present  unsatisfactory 
situation  can  be  overcome. 
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Lelia  O.  Brown  and  Mrs.  Florence  H. 

Price,  friends  and  Classroom 
Teacher  leaders. 

“It  is  a  huge  task;  but  America  is 
used  to  huge  tasks;  it  must  be  done, 
for  the  future  of  our  beloved  land  is 
the  stake  at  issue.” 

A.  J.  STODDARD,  President 
Dept,  of  Superintendence 

“Our  forefathers  established  this 
democracy  as  a  cooperative  endeavor  to 
secure  for  themselves  and  their  posterity 
the  right  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  It 
was  natural  that  a  nation  founded  upon 
such  a  philosophy  should  do  everything 
within  its  power  to  establish  and  mul¬ 
tiply  the  means  of  pursuing  happiness 
and  to  develop  the  desire  and  the  ability 
to  do  so.  Thus  education  became  not 
merely  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
democracy,  but  the  primary  means  of 
realizing  the  purposes  of  democracy 
itself.” 

DR.  CHARLES  H.  ELLIOTT 
Commissioner  of  Education 

“One  challenge  before  any  state  and 
the  profession  of  teaching  is  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  an  adequate  program  for  the 
training  of  teachers.  This  should  be 
closely  related  to  the  work  of  the  schools 
of  the  state  and  so  organized  that  there 
will  be  no  duplications  and  that  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  teachers  shall  meet  the  demand 
under  normal  conditions.  These  chal¬ 
lenges  have  been  met  ,  .  . 

“New  Jersey  was  one  of  the  first 
states  to  inaugurate  a  series  of  studies 
of  supply  and  demand  for  teachers,  and 
although  the  depression  has  seriously 
affected  the  staffing  of  the  public 
{Continued  on  Page  86) 
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Dr.  Leon  N.  Neulen  Elected 
To  Head  State  Association 


Dr.  Leon  N.  Neulen,  Camden 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  was 
elected  to  succeed  Frank  G.  Pickell  in 
the  Presidency  of  the  State  Association 
at  a  spirited  convention  business  session. 
He  won  the  contest,  the  first  in  over  a 
decade,  from  Miss  Helen  G.  Stevenson, 
of  Newark,  by  a  count  of  1.341  to  600. 

The  other  officers  elected,  all  placed 
before  the  convention  by  the  nominating 
committee,  were  Mattie  S.  Doremus, 
Paterson,  first  vice-president;  Ella  J. 
Hamilton,  Atlantic  City,  second  vice- 
president;  Catharine  M.  Zisgen,  Tren¬ 
ton,  treasurer;  Sarah  O.  Whitlock, 
New  Brunswick,  railroad  secretary;  for 
the  Executive  Committee,  Lelia  O. 
Brown,  Newark;  Mrs.  Mary  D. 
Barnes,  Elizabeth ;  and  William  R. 
Ward,  Trenton. 

Other  officers  continue,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Chester  F.  Ogden,  who  is 
replaced  as  Past  President  by  Mr. 
Pickell.  They  are:  Solomon  C.  Strong, 
West  Orange,  secretary;  on  the  Exe¬ 
cutive  Committee,  Winton  J.  White, 
Englewood ;  Juliet  M.  Roche,  Jersey 
City ;  William  L.  Fidler,  Audubon ; 
W.  Burton  Patrick,  Orange,  ex-officio. 

Chief  among  matters  affecting  Asso¬ 
ciation  policy,  which  the  convention 
acted  upon,  were  the  report  of  the  re¬ 
organization  committee,  the  group  of 
resolutions  on  teacher  certification  and 
the  question  of  dues.  A  strong  reitera¬ 
tion  of  the  Association’s  endoresement 
of  the  minimum  program  of  state  aid  to 
education  was  adopted  without  a  dis¬ 
senting  voice. 

Reorganization  Live  Topic 
A  lively  discussion  marked  the  action 
on  the  report  of  the  Reorganization 
Committee,  with  general  agreement 
being  noted  on  the  objectives  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  but  uncertainty  as  to  the  means 
offered.  It  was  felt  that  more  time  was 
needed  for  discussion  by  the  member¬ 
ship  at  large,  and  Recommendation 
One  of  the  report,  which  directs  the 
Executive  Committee  to  take  the  neces¬ 
sary  steps  to  that  end,  was  passed. 
Recommendation  Two  was  referred  to 
the  Executive  Committee  without  in¬ 
structions. 

The  report  of  the  special  committee, 
with  the  recommendations  made,  is 
printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Although  the  certification  rules  have 
been  suspended  until  September  1, 
1936,  the  convention  action  on  that 
problem  remains  important.  The  reso¬ 
lution  as  adopted  directs  the  president 


to  appoint  a  special  committee  (see 
page  66),  including  classroom  teachers, 
to  study  the  situation  created  by  the 
rules.  Directives  for  the  committee  will 
be  found  in  the  resolution  creating  it, 
printed  on  pages  57  and  58  of  the 
November  Review,  and  adopted  by 
the  convention  with  the  section  on  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  rules  deleted. 


MATTIE  8.  DOREMUS 
MiM  Dorcmua,  Patcraon  teacher,  was 
elevated  to  the  firat  vice- presidency 
of  the  Association. 

Their  names  and  addresses  are  also 
printed  on  page  66,  so  that  teachers  hav¬ 
ing  queries  may  submit  them  to  the 
group.  Quick  response  is  urged,  as  the 
committee  has  been  instructed  to  ask 
the  State  Board  of  Examiners  for  the 
privilege  of  appearing  before  it  not  later 
than  January  1,  1936. 

Two  additional  resolutions  on  cer¬ 
tification  were  also  passed  at  the  busi¬ 
ness  session.  They  follow : 

Be  It  Resolved,  that  the  State  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association  strongly  commend  the 
members  of  the  State  Legislature  and 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  for 


Business  Session  Makes 
Imporfanf  Moves  on 
Certification  Problem 

their  recent  actions  suspending  sec.  34 
of  the  Revised  Regulations  for  the  cer- 
fication  of  teachers  which  had  become 
effective  September  I,  1935. 


Whereas,  this  Association  approves 
the  three  year  probationary  period  for 
teachers  as  required  In  the  teachers’ 
Tenure  Law,  and 

Whereas,  a  teacher  in  New  Jersey  is 
required  to  serve  a  probationary  period 
under  a  temporary  certificate  before  a 
permanent  certificate  to  teach  is  granted. 

Be  It  Resolved,  that  the  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers’  Association  most 
strongly  favors  for  a  permanent  certifi¬ 
cate,  a  probationary  period  of  three 
years. 


The  resolution  Increasing  dues  to 
$2.00  per  year  was  passed  with  an 
amendment  continuing  one  dollar  dues 
for  teachers  getting  less  than  one  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  a  year  in  salary.  A  second 
amendment  directed  the  printing  in  the 
Review  of  annual  budget  estimates. 

Other  resolutions  brought  before  the 
convention  by  the  Resolutions  Commit¬ 
tee,  were  passed  as  printed  in  the  No¬ 
vember  Review.  A  resolution  brought 
in  at  the  convention  and  unanimously 
passed  was  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Atlantic 
City  and  the  various  agencies,  both 
there  and  throughout  the  state,  which 
contributed  to  making  the  meeting  a 
success. 


Convention  Epigram 

Albert  Edward  Wiggam,  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  the  general  program 
speakers,  startled  his  audience  with  the 
assertion  that  “Intelligence  is  the  thing 
that  enables  a  person  to  get  along  with¬ 
out  education,  while  education  is  the 
thing  that  enables  a  person  to  get  along 
without  intelligence.’’ 
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The  future  legislator  and  judge  is  the  little  chap  at  the  right  hand  end 
of  the  second  row  from  the  top.  The  group  is  the  class  of  1895,  Newton 
Street  School,  Newark.  Taken  by  William  F.  Cone,  Newark,  this  photo  is 
the  reminder  of  his  school  days  mentioned  by  Judge  Wolber  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  influence  of  his  teachers. 

Annual  Award  Coes 
To  Judge  Wolber 


JUDGE  Joseph  C.  Wolber  became 
the  second  recipient  of  the  Annual 
Award  for  Distinguished  Service  to 
Education,  November  9,  when  an  over¬ 
flow  crowd  in  the  Ambassador  ballroom 
rose  in  tribute  to  him  as  Governor 
Hoffman  presented  the  medal,  at  the 
annual  convention  banquet  in  Atlantic 
City.  The  Governor’s  presentation 
speech  dealt  with  New  Jersey’s  fiscal 
position  and  related  school  problems. 

Judge  Wolber,  recently  put  on  the 
bench  by  Governor  Hoffman,  served 
nine  years  with  distinction  in  the  State 
Senate,  heading  the  committee  on  edu¬ 
cation  during  the  “three  dark  years, 
1933,  ’34  and  ’35.”  The  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  School  Survey  Commission 
were  embodied  in  state  law  under  his 
leadership,  and  he  urged  militant  efforts 
to  get  the  law  put  into  effect. 

In  reiterating  this  keynote  of  his 
address  of  acceptance  he  concluded, 
“Arise !  Accept  the  challenge !  The  ad¬ 
vance  of  education  is  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  the  social  order.  Arise!  Be 
militant  in  presenting  the  facts.  The 
friends  of  education  will  not  fail  you.” 

Both  Governor  and  Judge  were 
moved  by  the  occasion  to  reminisce, 
Judge  Wolber  recalling  his  days  at  the 
Newton  Street  School,  Newark  (pic¬ 
ture  above),  and  the  indelible  influence 
exerted  on  him  by  his  teacher,  Mrs. 
Fanny  W.  Smith.  Governor  Hoffman 
described  with  considerable  humor  his 
meeting  with  a  former  teacher  who  had 
predicted  something  less  than  a  gov¬ 
ernorship  for  his  pupil. 

The  banquet  speaker,  James  E. 
Gheen,  spoke  on  “Minding  Your  Own 


Business.”  Mr.  Gheen  was  not  called 
on  until  late  in  the  evening,  when  most 
of  his  listeners  were  secretly  wishing  he 
would  take  his  own  advice.  So  skillful 
was  his  approach,  however,  that  he 
turned  an  anti-climax  into  a  new  high 
spot,  receiving  hearty  applause  for  his 
merrymaking. 

Governor  Hoffman  gave  a  dynamic 
review  of  the  state’s  economic  position, 
dubbing  the  plans  of  those  seeking  so- 
called  economies,  “fiscal  tail  chasing.” 
After  presenting  the  effects  on  educa¬ 
tion  of  reduced  governmental  revenues 
and  increased  needs  for  government 
services,  the  Governor  praised  the 
courage  and  fortitude  of  New  Jersey 
teachers  during  the  period  of  economic 
stringency.  “Notwithstanding  increases 
in  the  number  of  pupils,”  he  said,  “su¬ 
perintendents  and  teachers  alike  have 
done  a  good  job  under  discouraging 
circumstances. 

“It  would  be  good  for  all  of  these 
earnest  citizens  who  are  now  calling 
for  public  economies  to  know  something 
of  the  difficulties  which  teachers  in  New 
Jersey — which  after  all  is  a  favored 
State  in  education — have  encountered 
in  the  five  years  just  past  and  with  what 
resourcefulness  and  determination  they 
have  faced  their  obligations  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities.” 

Reiteration  of  support  for  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  School  Survey — now 
adopted  “in  principle” — brought  forth 
a  pointed  statement  on  the  tax  situation. 
Admitting  that  alone  the  sales  tax  was 
not  entirely  equitable,  the  Governor 
held  that  it  was  nevertheless  a  step  in 
the  direction  of  a  very  necessary  broad- 


Banquet  Is  Scene 
As  the  Governor 
Presents  Medal 

ening  of  the  tax  base.  State  support  for 
education,  and  other  financial  reforms 
depend  upon  reorganization  of  the  tax 
structure,  the  Governor  noted,  and 
called  for  courage  in  facing  the  realities 
of  the  situation. 

Judge  Wolber  reviewed  his  years  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  Senate,  starting  with  1933, 
“when  teachers  were  harried  like  fugi¬ 
tives.”  The  New  Jersey  State  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association  provided  funds  for  the 
McCarter  Commission  in  1932,  and 
since  1933  there  has  been  before  the 
legislature  all  the  knowledge  needed  to 
solve  the  state’s  educational  problems, 
the  Judge  said. 

Himself  the  recipient  of  honors  for 
service  to  education,  he  took  the  occa¬ 
sion  to  defer  to  Governor  Hoffman  for 
the  Governor’s  role  in  having  the  mini¬ 
mum  foundation  program  written  into 
state  policy.  Now  that  this  step  has 
been  made,  urged  Judge  Wolber,  the 
time  has  come  for  teachers  and  others 
interested  in  the  schools  to  become  mili¬ 
tant  in  presenting  the  case  for  education. 

The  basis  for  this  campaign  is  to  be 
found  in  the  school  survey,  he  said,  and 
its  educational  and  financial  provisions 


Reverse  Side  Carries  Judge’s  Name 


should  be  made  more  widely  known  to 
the  public  at  large.  The  plan  is  the 
best  in  the  country;  seeing  it  through 
to  complete  adoption  is  a  large  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

“My  cup  of  happiness  will  not  be 
filled  until  the  minimum  foundation 
policy  is  actually  put  into  effect,”  he 
declared  in  his  plea  for  action,  conclud¬ 
ing  with  his  stirring  appeal — “Arise! 
Accept  the  challenge  .  .  .  The  friends 
of  education  will  not  fail  you.” 
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Croup  Meetings  Reveal 
Professional  Value  of 
The  Annual  Convention 


The  “conventionees”  scattered  their 
efforts,  but  to  good  effect,  on 
Saturday  morning  when  a  list  of  consis¬ 
tently  able  speakers  drew^  them  to  all 
corners  of  Atlantic  City.  Attorney 
General  David  T.  Wilentz,  who  spoke 
to  the  Classroom  Teachers  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Elementary  Education,  had 
a  capacity  audience  for  his  address  on 
crime,  while  a  distinguished  analysis  of 
the  current  world  crisis  was  given  to  the 
combined  meeting  of  the  Geography 
and  Social  Studies  teachers’  groups  by 
Mrs.  Vera  Micheles  Dean,  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Policy  Association. 

One  of  the  most  significant  events 
was  the  presentation  to  the  Elementary 
Principals’  Association  of  the  report  on 
reducing  pupil  failure.  John  P.  Milli¬ 
gan,  Bloomfield,  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  making  the  report.  (See 
page  76  for  review  of  its  contents.) 

Several  organizations  held  the  inter¬ 
est  of  their  members  with  group  discus¬ 
sions  while  the  Kindergarten  Teachers’ 
Association  and  the  Mental  Hygiene 
Association  used  the  panel  method  in 
handling  their  topics. 

The  Department  of  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation,  Secondary  School  Teachers’ 
Association,  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Departmental  Heads,  Guidance 
and  Personnel  Association,  Classroom 
Teachers  of  Department  of  Elemen¬ 
tary  Education,  Department  of  Ele¬ 
mentary  Education  and  the  Elementary 
Principals’  Association  held  a  joint 
meeting  with  the  general  session  on 
Saturday  to  hear  Dr.  Wiggam  and 
Mrs.  Nellie  Tayloe  Ross. 

Neutrality  Not  Ehiough 
“If  the  United  States  supplies  Italy 
with  essential  raw  materials  in  defiance 
of  League  action,  the  League  may  have 
to  impose  a  blockade  on  Italy,”  averred 
Mrs.  Dean. 

“.  .  .  Will  our  exporters  then  sur¬ 
render  the  possibility  of  lucrative  trade, 
or  will  they  attempt  to  do  business  as 
usual  and  then  demand  that  the  United 
States  protect  their  goods  against 
League  seizure? 

“Strict  neutrality  in  this  day  of  rapid 
communication  seems  impracticable, 
even  if  it  were  desirable.  If  the  United 
States  is  to  make  a  contribution  to  gen¬ 
eral  peace,  it  should  not  merely  stand 
aside  as  a  neutral  observer,  but  should 
cooperate  with  other  countries  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  occurrence  of  wars. 

“Cooperation  might  cost  us  a  great 
deal  in  lost  trade.  But  great  as  it 
may  be,  the  price  of  assuring  peace  can 
never  be  as  high  as  that  of  waging  war.” 

Significant  statements  made  at  other 
group  meetings  follow.  They  have  been 
compiled  from  reports  available  at  press 
time. 


MENTAL  HVGIENE 
DEPARTMENT 

In  the  course  of  a  panel  discussion. 
Dr.  Willard  Beatty,  Bronxville  Super¬ 
intendent,  took  the  most  striking  posi¬ 
tion,  holding  that  if  a  large  percentage 
of  children  fail  in  the  first  grade  or  any 
other  grade,  it  is  evidence  that  the 
curriculum  needs  revision.  Repetition 
of  grades  is  expensive,  wasteful,  and 
detrimental  to  children.  Teachers  are 
the  ones  closest  to  “what  children  ^of  a 


Note  the  serenity  of  Mr.  Pickell  as  he 
strolled  along  with  Mrs.  Pickell.  He  was 
about  to  be  released  from  active  service. 


given  stage  of  maturity  can  learn.” 
They  should  share  largely  in  curricu¬ 
lum  planning  and  revision. 

Dr.  Beatty  also  spoke  on  curriculum 
revision  before  the  joint  meeting  of  the 
Boards  of  Education  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Superintendence. 

DEPARTMENT  OF 
HANDWRITING 

Clarence  McKelvie,  instructor  at  the 
West  Chester  (Penn.)  State  Teachers’ 
College  spoke  on  a  thirteen  year  pro¬ 
gram  of  handwriting.  In  addition  to 
the  skills  involved  in  writing  there  are 
also  emotional  and  mental  attitudes. 
Psychological  principles  are  therefore 
basic  to  instruction  in  handwriting,  Mr. 
McKelvie  asserted. 


ASSOCIATION  OF 
MATHEMATICS  TEACHERS 

Arnold  Dresden,  Professor  of  Mathe¬ 
matics  at  Swarthmore  College,  stated 
that  the  mathematics  examinations  of 
the  future  will  include  newspaper 
paragraphs  to  be  analyzed  as  to  the 
assumptions  underlying  the  statements 
made,  and  for  the  conclusions  drawn. 

Robert  M.  Walter,  Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Mathematics,  New  Jersey  Col¬ 
lege  for  Women,  held  that  mathematics, 
like  music,  involves  much  drill  and 
practice  for  the  beginner,  and  the  aim 
of  the  instructor  should  be  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  both  factors.  Mastery  should 
be  expected  from  only  the  few.  The 
world  does  not  need  a  population  50  per 
cent  of  which  are  symphony  orchestra 
conductors  or  research  mathematicians. 

VOCATIONAL  AND 
ARTS  ASSOCIATION 

John  A.  McCarthy,  State  Director, 
National  Youth  Administration;  Dr. 
Payson  Smith,  Massachusetts  Commis¬ 
sioner;  and  Dr.  John  H.  Spargo  were 
the  speakers.  T alking  specifically  of  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  and  vocational  education 
Dr.  Spargo  said,  that  when  we  begin  to 
put  first  things  first,  industrial  arts  and 
vocational  education  will  not  be  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  attic  or  the  basement. 

Commissioner  Srnith  predicted  a 
scrutiny  of  the  educational  system 
which  will  force  us  intelligently  to 
defend  our  position. 

ANNUAL  STATE  SCHOOL 
NURSES  MEETING 

Captain  R.  A.  Snook,  Bureau  of 
Identification,  New  Jersey  State  Police, 
spoke  in  favor  of  general  fingerprinting 
in  the  interests  of  security  during  life 
and  identification  after  death.  The 
goal  of  the  Police  is  a  universal  system 
of  fingerprinting  every  individual. 

THE  SCHOOL  NURSE  SECTION  OF 
THE  STATE  ORGANIZATION  FOR 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING 

Evelyn  Walker  of  Red  Bank  out¬ 
lined  the  development  of  the  position  of 
the  public  health  nurse.  Increasingly 
higher  standards  of  education  have 
marked  the  growth  from  physicians’ 
helper  at  the  bedside  to  advisor  and 
teacher. 

{Continued  on  Page  85) 
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Pupil  Failure  Study  Here 

Makes  Notable  Contribution 


44lJ'AILURE  of  children  to  be  pro- 
A’  moted  has  been  vexatious  to  the 
parents.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  much 
concern  to  the  school  administrator,  and 
the  child  explains  it  satisfactorily  nei¬ 
ther  to  his  parents  nor  to  his  teacher.” 
Thus  the  New  Jersey  Elementary 
School  Principals’  Association  justifies 
a  comprehensive  study  of  pupil  failure 
in  the  state  which  was  completed  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  State  Department  of 
Education,  and  which  has  recently  been 
published  as  an  issue  of  New  Jersey 
Elementary  Principals,  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  group,  under  the  title 
Reducing  Pupil  Failure. 

An  excellent  summary  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  relating  to  pupil  failure,  a  study  of 
the  extent  of  failure  in  New  Jersey 
schools  and  its  underlying  causes,  and 
an  extended  discussion  by  twenty-four 
outstanding  educators  of  what  is  being 
done  and  what  ought  to  be  done  about 
it,  have  been  gathered  into  an  attractive 
pamphlet  of  sixty-two  pages.  It  repre¬ 
sents  more  than  a  year’s  work  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  four,  headed  by  John  P.  Mil¬ 
ligan  of  Bloomfield,  and  is  a  distinctive 
contribution  in  a  little-worked  field. 

Opinions  Differ  Widely 

Most  interesting  is  the  wide  range  of 
opinion  presented.  Rufus  B.  Allen, 
Perth  Amboy  principal,  says,  “Hon¬ 
estly,  is  this  elimination  of  failures  in 
school  of  so  great  importance  ?  Suppose 
a  child  does  fail?  Are  we  to  believe  as 
a  group  that  his  personality  is  forever 
warped?  Yesterday  it  was  a  terrible 
thing  to  fail  because  the  failure  was  of 
dire  significance.  That  child  who  failed 
could  never  ascend  the  heights  and  get  a 
white  collar  job.  Today  it  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  the  teacher  and  the  parent  who 
weep.  They  feel  worse  than  the  child 
and  feel  it  longer.  In  three  days  the 
child  has  forgotten  and  made  the  ad¬ 
justment  to  new  surroundings  . . .  Chil¬ 
dren  should  really  be  taught  to  accept 
failure  with  joy  in  the  heart  and  thanks¬ 
giving  on  the  lips.  Those  who  have 
never  felt  keenly  the  black  depths  of 
defeat  will  never  know  well  the  thrill 
of  victory  .  .  .  Failure  is  like  a  black  eye 
to  a  boy.  It  looks  bad  for  a  week  but  it 
only  hurts  a  few  hours.” 

This  by  no  means  represents  the  point 
of  view  of  the  majority,  however. 
George  I.  BrinkerhofI,  Newark  prin¬ 
cipal,  says,  “There  would  be  no  failure 
among  pupils  if  we  did  not  set  up  a  t5T>e 
of  organization  that  makes  failure 
(grade  repetition)  inevitable  ...  It  is 
not  at  all  necessary  that  we  keep  a  form 


Elementary  Principals 
Publish  Booklet  on 
Extensive  Survey 


of  organization  that  prescribes  failure 
for  the  underprivileged.  We  can  easily 
change  the  plan  .  .  .  The  remedy  for 
our  present  failure  situation  lies  not  in 
efficient  management  of  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  of  organization,  but  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  new  system.” 

Non-Promotion  Cases  Studied 
Margarette  E.  Howard,  Summit 
principal,  reports  and  analyzes  the  four 
cases  of  non-promotion  out  of  the  289 
pupils  in  Lincoln  School,  while  J.  L. 
Bustard,  Roselle  principal,  explains  as 
follows  the  philosophy  responsible  for 
the  promotion  of  all  but  two  of  the  440 
children  in  Chestnut  School:  “This  is 
based  on  the  fundamental  democratic 
principle  that  it  is  the  business  of  the 
public  schools  to  provide  thirteen  years 
of  free  public  instruction  to  all  children 
of  all  the  people.  The  operation  of  this 
principle  not  only  calls  for  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  practice  of  retarding  pupils 
but  eliminates  the  practice  of  accelera¬ 
ting  or  skipping  pupils.” 

Practically  every  contributor  dis¬ 
cusses  the  specific  approach  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  that  is  made  in  his  own  school. 
These  discussions  are  not  long — few 
articles  run  over  a  page — and  they  are 
both  helpful  and  stimulating. 

Of  particular  interest,  too,  are  the 
contributions  of  Dr.  K.  L.  Thompson, 
head  of  the  department  of  research  and 
publicity  in  Jersey  City,  and  Eugene  S. 
Farley,  Newark  research  head.  Dr. 
Thompson  analyzes  in  some  detail  the 
reasons  for  non-promotion  given  over  a 
period  of  years  by  Jersey  City  teachers 
and  proposes  a  classification  of  those 
reasons.  Mr.  Farley  reports  a  Newark 
study  of  the  effects  of  retardation  in¬ 
volving  2,000  pupils. 

Attitude  Changing 

The  facts  concerning  the  extent  of 
failure  in  New  Jersey  are  based  on  age- 
grade  studies  of  approximately  50,000 
elementary  school  pupils  for  1927  and 
1934.  The  table  based  on  this  data 
clearly  shows  a  decline  in  the  per  cent 
of  pupils  over-age  in  all  grades  below 
grade  seven.  The  study  concludes, 

(a)  that  there  is  a  changing  phi¬ 
losophy  towards  non-promotion 
which  is  effecting  a  very  noticeable 
reduction  in  the  number  of  non¬ 
promotions. 


(b)  Along  with  this,  these  facts, 
no  doubt,  reflect  the  results  coming 
from  better  pre-service  and  in-service 
training  of  teachers. 

...  It  is  evident  that  non-promotion  as 
an  adjustment  device  is  losing  ground. 

The  summary  of  the  literature  re¬ 
lating  to  pupil  failure  is  an  unusual  and 
distinctive  contribution,  since  it  skill¬ 
fully  avoids  the  boredom  usually  asso¬ 
ciated  with  such  summaries.  The  gen¬ 
eral  procedure  has  been  to  make  a  state¬ 
ment  and  to  list  following  it  the  num¬ 
ber  or  numbers  of  the  bibliographical 
reference  or  references  wherein  the 
statement  is  made.  Thus  the  reader  may 
check  the  truth  of  the  statement  if  he 
desires.  John  P.  Milligan,  chairman  of 
the  committee  which  prepared  the  pam¬ 
phlet,  prepared  the  summary. 

The  committee  which  prepared  the 
report  consisted  of  Mr.  Milligan,  Dr. 
Helen  Bannerman  of  Jersey  City,  J. 
Ernest  Crane,  Newark,  and  Dr.  Elmer 
Holbeck  of  Passaic.  In  a  foreword  to 
the  report,  Francis  H.  Budd,  Newark 
principal  and  president  of  the  Princi¬ 
pals’  Association,  says,  “Schools  do  not 
exist  to  promote  pupils  or  to  fail  them. 
They  exist  to  educate,  and  promotion 
and  non-promotion  policies  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  light  of  their  educational 
effects.  Furthermore  the  policy  which 
educates  Johnny  Jones  may  be  ruinous 
to  Tommy  Smith.  Reducing  Pupil 
Failure  has  been  prepared  with  a  full 
recognition  of  these  basic  facts.” 

The  Principals’  Association  has  print¬ 
ed  a  number  of  additional  copies  of  the 
report,  which  are  available  at  $  .60  each 
from  John  P.  Milligan,  Principal, 
Watsessing  School,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


How  Is  Your  'Eyunt'? 

“I  think  it  ridiculous  to  expect  at 
once  a  very  broad  ah  in  aunt,  from  a 
person  who  has  whanged  it  through  his 
nose  as  something  like  ‘eyunt’  for  years,” 
said  Anna  R.  Nelson,  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Speech  at  the  New  Jersey  Col¬ 
lege  for  Women,  in  her  talk  before  the 
Teachers  of  Speech  association  at  the 
annual  convention. 

In  New  Jersey  standard  English  can 
be  acquired  with  safety  only  by  degrees, 
she  held.  Affected  or  self-conscious 
speech  is  not  much  improvement  over 
ugly  speech,  and  “in  this  State  where 
most  of  our  students  have  nasalized 
their  vowels,  or  squeezed  them,  and  in¬ 
verted  their  r’s  all  their  lives,  it  seems 
too  extreme  to  demand  standard  Eng¬ 
lish  at  once.” 

Both  dangers  can  be  avoided  “by  pro¬ 
ceeding  gradually  with  our  corrections, 
and  not  tending  too  much  toward  the 
South  British  in  districts  where  vowels 
are  quite  generally  flattened.” 
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Arts  for  Tomorrow— 


by 


JOHN  J.  HATCH. 


Newark  Normal  School 

The  last  two  or  three  decades  have 
brought  about  a  gigantic  expan¬ 
sion  of  technology  and  in  its  wake,  a 
wide  variety  of  new  skills,  knowledges, 
appreciations  and  desires  have  been 
thrust  upon  practically  the  total  popu¬ 
lation.  There  is  strong  evidence  at  hand 
that  our  whole  national  effort  at  indus¬ 
trial  and  economic  recovery  is  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  masses, 
rather  than  the  select,  shall  enjoy  the 
splendid  benefits  of  modern  art  and 
invention. 

Progressive  education  has  already 
recognized  this  condition  and  to  meet 
its  challenge,  the  content  of  courses 
of  study,  on  all  school  levels,  is  con¬ 
stantly  under  severe  scrutiny.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  narrow  curriculum 
constitutes  a  menace  to  the  general  wel¬ 
fare  and  to  social  stability.  There  are 
no  more  dangerous  elements  in  our 
society  than  those  well-meaning  though 
often  selfish  persons  who  would  restrict 
the  curriculum  of  the  schools  to  “the 
three  R’s,”  who  cry  out  against  the 
“fads  and  frills,”  and  who  go  so  far  as 
to  include  in  the  “fads  and  frills”  such 
basic  elements  as  education  in  industrial 
arts,  in  fine  arts,  in  music,  in  guidance 
and  in  vocations. 

Elementary  School 

A  review  of  the  present  practices  in 
progressive  educational  set-ups  as  they 
pertain  to  the  arts  and  educational  re¬ 
construction  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
arts  have  taken  a  major  position  in 
elementary  school  instruction.  Aside 
from  the  usual  psychological  consid¬ 
erations  the  purpose  of  the  arts  in  the 
first  six  grades  is  to  give  such  an 
abundance  of  experiences  with  objects, 
materials,  and  fundamental  activities 
as  will  give  a  broad  basis  for  associa¬ 
tive  judgments  and  guides  to  conduct, 
and  at  the  same  time  will  leave  a  kind 
of  residue  or  deposit  of  habitual  re¬ 
actions. 

The  elementary  school  is  and  prob¬ 
ably  will  always  remain  an  experience¬ 
giving  institution.  Its  manual  work 
will  be  characterized  by  variety  of  ex¬ 
periences  and  media,  with  no  attempt 
whatever  to  specialize  in  any  one. 


Today 


In  the  first  four  grades,  and  perhaps 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth,  the  work  of  the 
boys  should  not  be  differentiated  from 
that  of  the  girls.  Likewise,  the  art 
work  should  not  be  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  constructive  work.  They 
should  be  handled  together,  preferably 
by  the  same  teacher  and  preferably  also 
by  the  regular  classroom  teacher  in¬ 
stead  of  a  specialist.  The  art  and  con¬ 
struction  work  of  these  first  six  grades 
should  be  so  interwoven  with  the  geog¬ 
raphy,  language,  numbers,  nature 
study,  etc.,  that  they  would  cease  to 
stand  out  as  things  apart  from  the  regu¬ 
lar  school  subjects.  They  should  form 
a  kind  of  cement  that  would  hold  all 
the  others  together  and  give  them  co¬ 
herency,  form,  and  permanency. 

Variety  Needed  in  Junior  High 

During  recent  years  many  school 
systems  have  been  reorganized  and 
placed  on  the  six-three-three  plan.  This 
revision  has  made  it  possible  to  ex¬ 
pand  and  vitalize  industrial  and  fine 
art  activities  for  children  in  the  early 
adolescent  period.  In  grades  seven, 
eight  and  nine  there  has  been  a  cry¬ 
ing  need  for  a  greater  variety  of  work 
and  of  materials. 

Surely  the  outstanding  purposes  of 
the  arts  in  the  intermediate  grades  is 
to  motivate  academic  subject  content 
and  provide  a  set-up  for  exploratory 
work — a  tryout-school  where  definite 
units  of  various  lines  are  performed  as 
a  test  of  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of 
selections  made — a  guidance  and  se¬ 
lective  process.  It  is  in  these  grades 
that  the  arts  become  a  most  integral 
part  of  the  school  program. 

The  junior  high  school  therefore, 
or  some  arrangement  whereby  its  func¬ 
tions  can  be  performed,  rests  on  a  fun¬ 
damental  notion  and  is,  or  deserves  to 
be,  a  permanent  institution.  The  corol¬ 
lary  of  this  is,  of  course,  that  the 
specialized  senior  high  school,  or 
some  organization  that  will  assume  its 
functions,  with  its  perfectly  frank, 
definite,  intensive  curricula  leading  to 
perfectly  definite  ends,  likewise  de¬ 
serves  to  supplant  the  purely  classical 
high  school  in  many  localities.  With 
the  general  establishment  of  the  junior 
and  the  specialized  senior  high  schools, 
the  problem  of  organizing  technical 
courses  would  be  very  much  simplified. 


's  Problem 


Once  these  schools  were  established  the 
purposes  of  the  instruction  in  them 
would  become  definite  and  understand¬ 
able.  To  get  a  sane,  consistent,  ra¬ 
tional  statement  of  the  purposes  of 
high  school  instruction  would  be  a  note¬ 
worthy  achievement  in  itself. 

Radical  Change  Coming 

Whatever  the  type  of  the  high  school 
organization,  the  so-called  shop  courses 
and  some  of  the  art  courses  as  they 
exist  in  most  high  schools,  must  under¬ 
go  a  radical  change.  They  must  state 
their  objectives  and  proceedings  in 
terms  of  their  relation  to  the  future 
efficiency  of  the  individual  either  in  the 
world  of  industry  and  comnierce  out¬ 
side  the  school  or  in  the  prosecution 
of  other  courses  of  more  advanced 
grade. 

No  doubt  the  arts  are  indispensable 
in  the  progressive  schools  of  today, 
which  must  develop  respect  for  the 
technologies  of  a  modern  civilization. 
They  must  develop  in  students  the  in¬ 
telligence  that  will  properly  utilize 
and  interpret  these  technologies;  they 
must  develop  abilities  that  will  provide 
a  high  American  craftsmanship  and 
art;  they  must  develop  an  industrial 
and  artistic  intelligence  that  can  trans¬ 
late  and  fully  understand  the  rapidly 
changing  civilization  of  a  machine  era. 

In  order  to  bring  about  these  essen¬ 
tial  elements  in  present  day  school  pro¬ 
cedures,  a  well  integrated  arts  pro¬ 
gram  is  a  vital  part  of  the  “warp  and 
woof”  of  general  education.  We  need 
more  education,  not  less;  better  educa¬ 
tion,  not  worse  and  higher  aims  and 
clearer  vision  for  the  oncoming  gen¬ 
eration  upon  whom  we  depend  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  educational  policies  set  up  by 
this  generation. 


Booth  Sales  Set  Record 

Sale  of  exhibit  space  at  the  annual 
Convention  set  a  new  all-time  rec¬ 
ord  this  year.  All  the  booths  originally 
planned  for  were  sold  and  additional 
booths  had  to  be  provided.  Sixty-eight 
booths  were  sold,  more  than  for  any 
convention  in  the  history  of  the  As¬ 
sociation. 
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£isten  ^0  ^his 


New  Jersey  schools  in  increasing 
number  are  going  on  the  air;  educa¬ 
tion  and  educational  programs  are  ex¬ 
panding.  The  Review,  therefore,  pre¬ 
sents  this  new  service  to  its  readers. 

You  can  help  build  an  audience  for 
programs  dealing  with  education.  Lis¬ 
ten  to  them,  write  to  the  stations,  and 
above  all,  tell  your  pupils  and  their 
parents  about  them. 

New  Jersey  Programs 

New  Brunswick  Schools — ^WAWZ 
(1350  kc.).  Third  Thursday  of 
every  month  until  May,  inclusive. 
Newark  Teachers'  Association — 
WNEW  (1250  kc.).  Fridays  at 
3:00  p.  m. 

Jersey  City  Schools — Temporarily 
off  the  air. 

Trenton  Schools — ^\VTNJ.  Friday 
mornings  at  9:00  to  9:30. 

General 

Our  American  Schools — National 
Education  Association  presentation. 
National  Broadcasting  Company 
Red  Network  —  Stations  WEAF, 
New  York;  WFIL,  Philadelphia, 
and  associated  stations.  Wednes¬ 
days  at  7 :30  to  7 :45  p.  m.,  until 
June  27,  1936. 


School  Leaders  at  Work — Discus¬ 
sions  from  the  Conference  of  State 
School  Superintendents  and  Com¬ 
missioners  held  at  Washington,  D. 
C.,  December  11. 

A  Stable  Teaching  Profession — 
The  purposes  of  teacher  tenure  and 
its  progress  in  the  United  States, 
December  18. 

When  Teaching  Days  Are  Over — 
The  need  for  teacher  retirement  and 
illustrations  of  good  retirement  leg¬ 
islation,  January  8. 

Our  American  Schools — Florence 
Hale’s  radio  column.  Same  as  above, 
Saturdays,  11:00  to  11:15  a.  m. 

American  School  of  the  Air — Col¬ 
umbia  Broadcasting  System,  WABC, 
New  York;  WCAU,  Philadelphia; 
WPG,  Atlantic  City,  and  associated 
stations,  Monday  to  Friday,  inclu¬ 
sive,  2:30  to  3:00  p.  m. 

Education  in  the  News — U.  S.  Of¬ 
fice  of  Education.  Now  includes 
Motion  Picture  Bookmarks,  con¬ 
sisting  of  short  book  lists  of  interest 
in  relation  to  current  films  which 
are  based  on  well-known  novels, 
biographies  and  so  on.  WEAF  and 
NBC  stations,  Mondays,  7 :30  to 
7 :45  p.  m. 

Leisure  Hour — Presented  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Arts  and  Sciences  So¬ 
ciety.  Used  in  16  Philadelphia  high 
schools  for  assembly  programs.  Il¬ 


lustrated  lectures,  with  the  slides 
synchronized  with  the  radio  program. 
WIP,  Philadelphia,  every  Monday, 
2 :30  to  3 :00  p.  m. 

General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs — WJZ  and  NBC  stations, 
Fridays  at  2:45  to  3:00  p.  m. 

Music  Appreciation  Hour,  under 
Walter  Damrosch  —  WJZ-WEAF. 
On  alternate  Fridays  at  11:00  and 
1 1 :30  a.  m. 

National  Congress  P.T.A. — ^WJZ 
and  NBC  stations,  Wednesdays, 
2:30  to  3:00  p.  m. 

For  Recreation  and  ‘‘Background” 

New  York  Philharmonic  Society 
— ^WABC  and  CBS,  Sundays,  3K)0 
to  5:00  p.  m. 

Hendrik  Willem  Van  Loon — WJZ 
and  NBC.  Every  Thursday  and 
Sunday,  8:45  to  9:00  p.  m. 

Ford  Sunday  Evening  Hour— 
WABC  and  CBS.  Each  week,  9:00 
to  10:00.  Includes  Ford  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  guest  artists. 

America's  Town  Meetings — ^WJZ 
and  NBC  stations.  Thursdays  9:30 
to  10:30  p.  m.  Leading  figures  dis¬ 
cuss  international,  political,  econo¬ 
mic  and  social  problems. 

(Not  all  features  in  this  last  section 

are  regular  throughout  the  entire  sea¬ 
son.  Others  are  subject  to  change. 

Check  with  your  newspapers.) 


Protect  Your 
Investment 
In 


TEXTBOOKS 


by  using 

HOLDEN 
BOOK  COVERS 

and  maintain  the 

HEALTH 

of  your  pupils 

HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  CO. 

MILES  C.  HOLDEN,  President  Spring^field,  Mass. 


A  Merry  Christmas 

from  Betty  (and  T.P.U,) 

This  year  there  are  many  teachers 
who  can  give  Christmas  presents 
only  because  they  had  the  foresight 
to  enroll  as  members  of  T.P.U. 

These  teachers  were  either  sick, 

or  met  with  an  accident, 

or  lost  salary  through  quarantine. 

Without  checks  from  T.P.U. 
they  would  have  heen  forced 
to  draw  on  their  savings,  or  even  borrow. 

They  would  have  had  to  dispense 
with  that  greatest  of  luxuries— 
the  giving  of  gifts. 

But  they  were  members  of  T.P.U. 

By  having  paid  from  $6.00  to  $30.00 
they  were  able  to  receive 
the  most  generous  sickness, 
accident  and  quarantine  benefits 
available  today. 

TEACHERS  PROTECTIVE  UNION 

T.P.U.  BUILDING,  LANCASTER,  PA. 

1200  Schair  Building.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

2021  Lefcourt  Buildinr,  Newark,  N.  J. 

901  Kitay  Building,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

S29  Melrose  Avenue,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
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Report  of  the  Reorganization  Committee 


Proposals  for  Changes 

in  the 

Nomination  and  Election  of  Officers 


1.  Nominating  Committee 

There  shall  be  selected  by  each 

county  in  the  state  one  representative, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  State  Teachers’ 
Association,  for  each  1,000  paid  up 
members  of  the  State  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  or  major  fraction  thereof.  The 
number  of  representatives  allotted  to 
each  county  shall  be  at  least  one,  and 
such  additional  representatives  as  de¬ 
termined  by  the  paid  up  membership 
records  of  the  central  office  as  of 
March  1.  (See  allotment  sheet  ap¬ 
pended  herewith.)  These  delegates 
will  constitute  the  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee. 

These  delegates  are  to  be  selected 
annually  during  the  months  of  March 
or  April,  for  a  period  of  one  year  on 
a  representative  basis  approved  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  State 
Teachers’  Association.  In  the  event 
that  there  exists  no  such  means  of 
selection,  the  President  of  the  State 
Teachers’  Association  shall  designate 
a  committee  of  three  from  within  the 
said  county  to  arrange  for  a  meeting  in 
said  county,  the  purpose  of  which  shall 
be  the  selection  of  representatives  from 
that  county  to  serve  on  the  Nominat¬ 
ing  Committee. 

The  names  of  these  representatives 
are  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  State  Teachers’  Association  not 
later  than  May  15. 

2.  Time,  Place  and  Purpose 

of  Meetings 

There  shall  be  two  meetings  of  the 
Nominating  Committee.  The  first 
meeting  is  to  be  called  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  State  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion  on  some  date  between  May  15 
and  May  30  at  a  place  to  be  designated 
in  writing  by  him.  The  first  meeting 
will  be  devoted  to  a  consideration  and 
a  discussion  of  all  candidates  proposed 
by  the  members  of  the  Nominating 
Committee.  The  results  of  this  meet¬ 
ing  may  be  taken  back  to  the  local 
county  organizations  and  discussed  by 
them,  if  the  county  organization  so  de¬ 
sires.  New  candidates  for  any  office 
may  not  be  proposed  for  consideration 
by  the  Nominating  Committee  after 
this  first  meeting. 

The  second  meeting  shall  be  called 
between  September  15  and  September 


30  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Nominat¬ 
ing  Committee.  At  this  meeting  the 
Nominating  Committee  shall  select  at 
least  one  but  not  more  than  two  nom¬ 
inees  for  each  office  of  the  State  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association  that  is  to  be  filled  dur¬ 
ing  that  year.  The  voting  for  the 
nominees  shall  be  by  secret  ballot.  Of 
all  candidates  proposed  for  any  office 
the  Nominating  Committee  shall  elim¬ 
inate  on  each  ballot  the  person  receiv¬ 
ing  the  least  number  of  votes,  until 
by  successive  ballots  the  one  or  two 
nominees  for  said  office  shall  be  de¬ 
termined. 

The  Nominating  Committee  shall 
file  in  the  office  of  the  State  Teachers’ 
Association  on  or  before  October  1  the 
list  of  duly  elected  nominees,  signed 
by  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the 
Nominating  Committee. 


3.  Organization  and  Expense 
of  Meetings 

In  general.  The  Roberts  Rules  of 
Order  shall  govern  the  proceedings  of 
the  Nominating  Committee.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  State  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  or  a  person  delegated  by  him, 
shall  preside  over  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Nominating  Committee  until  a 
chairman  and  secretary  are  properly 
elected.  The  chairman  and  secretary 
shall  retain  the  right  to  vote  in  all 
cases. 

The  expenses  of  the  proposed  county 
meetings  and  of  the  delegates  to  the 
Nominating  Committee  meetings  shall 
be  borne  by  the  county  units,  or  by 
the  individual  delegates. 


4.  Preparation  of  Ballots 

The  Executive  Committee  shall 
cause  to  be  printed  in  the  October  is¬ 
sue  of  the  Educational  Review  the 
list  of  the  nominees  for  the  various 
offices.  (This  will  eliminate  the  cost 
of  printing  and  mailing  of  the  ballots.) 

The  election  shall  be  by  ballot. 

The  official  ballot  used  shall  be 
printed  as  part  of  the  membership  cer¬ 
tificate  stub,  with  a  list  of  the  offices 
to  be  filled  and  a  blank  space  opposite 
each  office  in  which  the  name  of  the 
candidate  to  be  voted  for  may  be  writ¬ 
ten.  (This  allows  teachers  to  vote 
for  independent  candidates.) 

5.  The  Election  of  Officers 

The  election  of  officers  shall  be  held 
on  the  second  day  of  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  at  a  place  and  time  to  be  fixed 


by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
State  Teachers’  Association. 

Any  member  shall  have  the  right  to 
vote  by  mail.  His  ballot  must  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Judge  of  Elections  and 
received  at  the  Headquarters  of  the 
State  Teachers’  Association  on  or  be¬ 
fore  the  third  day  preceding  the  elec¬ 
tion. 

As  the  ballots  are  received  they  must 
be  kept  and  delivered  with  unbroken 
seals  to  the  Judge  of  Elections  at  the 
Convention  on  the  day  set  for  the  an¬ 
nual  election  of  officers. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
State  Teachers’  Association  shall  ap¬ 
point  a  Board  of  Elections  consisting 
of  three  persons,  one  of  whom  shall  be 


Possible  Ratios  for  Representatives 
to  the 

S.T.A.  Nominating  Committee 
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2 

17.  Hunterdon  . 
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Gloucester  . . 
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1 

10.  Burlington  . 
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1 

18.  Passaic _ 
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Atlantic  . . . 
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12.  Somerset... 
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19.  Bergen . 
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5. 

Cape  May.. 

254 

1 

13.  Morris . 
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1 

20.  Hudson _ 

.  3981 
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Cumberland. 

482 

1 

14.  Union . 
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21.  Essex . 
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7. 

Ocean . 

270 

1 

15.  Sussex . 

250 
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Monmouth  . . 

1077 

1 

16.  Warren _ 

.  350 

1 

27481 

34 
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designated  as  the  Judge  of  Elections. 
Proper  clerical  assistance  shall  be  pro¬ 
vided,  as  the  occasion  may  require. 

All  ballots  for  the  election  of  of¬ 
ficers  are  to  be  kept  in  the  S.  T.  A. 
Headquarters  for  a  period  of  at  least 
three  months  after  the  announcement 
of  the  new  officers,  before  they  may  be 
destroyed. 

Plurality  vote  shall  determine  the 
election  of  officers. 

6.  Announcement  of  New  Officers 

The  Judge  of  Elections  shall  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  an  opportunity  to  announce 
the  newly  elected  officers  at  the  close 
of  the  last  evening  meeting  of  the 
Convention. 

The  results  of  the  elections  shall  not 
be  announced  in  any  way  until  the 
formal  announcement  is  made  to  the 
Convention. 

In  consideration  of  the  foregoing  re¬ 
port  your  Special  Committee  wishes  to 
make  the  following  recommendations: 

Recommendation  I 

“Your  special  committee  recommends 
that  this  report  be  referred  to  the 
Executive  Committee  with  a  request 
that  necessary  steps  be  taken  to  pre¬ 
sent  this  proposal  to  all  members  of 
the  State  Association,  and  to  prepare 
the  necessary  amendments  to  the  con¬ 
stitution  for  submission  to  the  Asso¬ 


ciation  for  discussion  and  vote  at  its 
next  convention.” 

{Passed  at  the  Annual  Convention, 
November  11,  1935) 

Recommendation  II 

“Your  committee  recognizes  that  the 
above  recommendations  necessarily  con¬ 
tain  a  weakness,  and  in  order  that  this 
weakness  may  be  obviated  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  Executive  Committee 
be  requested  to  prepare  in  general  terms 
a  form  of  county  organization,  such 
that  the  above  recommendations  may 
be  uniformly  carried  out  in  all  the 
counties  of  the  State,  and  that  every 
member  of  the  Association  shall  be 
fairly  represented.” 

{Referred  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  fVithout  Instructions) 

Reorgranization  Committee 

Dr.  Leon  N.  Neulen . Camden 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Camden 

Ella  J.  Hamilton . Atlantic 

School  Administration  Building 
Atlantic  City 

Mrs.  Mary  D.  Barnes . Union 

Continental  School,  Elizabeth 

Solomon  C.  Strong . Essex 

Supervising  Principal,  High  School 
West  Orange 

Juliet  M.  Roche . Hudson 

Public  School  No.  34,  Jersey  City 
Sarah  O.  Whitlock,  Secretary 

Middlesex 


Accounting  for  the  popularity  of  ^ 
HART*S 

PROGRESSIVE  FIRST  ALGEBRA 

ORLEANS  AND  HARTS 

INTERMEDIATE  ALGEBRA 

WELLS  AND  HARTS 

PROGRESSIVE  PLANE  GEOMETRY 

practical  motivation 

minimum,  average,  and  maximum  courses 
diagnostic  testing  and  remedial  teaching 
abundant  problems  and  drill 
application  of  classroom-proved  methods 
and  devices  to  facilitate  teaching  and 
learning 


D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 

180  Varick  Street  •  •  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Principal,  Lincoln  School 
New  Brunswick 

Harry  A.  Wann . Morris 

Supervising  Principal,  Madison 

C.  E.  A.  Walton . Passaic 

Supervising  Principal,  Little  Falls 

A.  Virginia  Adams  ....  Cumberland 
Principal,  East  Avenue  School, 

Vineland 

Austin  H.  Updyke . Huds(w 

County  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Court  House,  Jersey  City 

Mildred  V.  Hardester . Salem 

High  School  Building,  Salem 
Dr.  Mary  E.  Roberts  ...  Burlington 
Principal,  High  School,  Moorestown 

B.  Woodhull  Davis . Mercer 

Supervising  Principal,  High  School 

Princeton 

John  Milligan . Middlesa 

Principal,  William  Campbell  School, 
South  River 

WiNTON  J.  White,  Chairman 

Bergen 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Englewood 
Signed:  Winton  J.  White, 
Chairman, 


The 

Supreme 
Authority 

The  NEW 
Merriam- 
Webster 

New  from  cover  to  cover.  Backed  by  a 
century  of  leadenhip.  William  Allan 
Neilson,  President  of  Smith  College, 
Editor  in  Chief,  heads  the  most  au¬ 
thoritative  staff  of  editors  ever  organ¬ 
ized.  Contains  600,000  entries  —  the 
greatest  amount  of  information  ever 
put  into  one  volume  — 122,000  more 
entries  than  any  other  dictionary. 
12,000  terms  illustrated.  Magnificat 
plates  in  color  and  half  tone.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  encyclopedic  articles  —  3,250 
pages.  Write  for  free,  illustrated  pam¬ 
phlet  containing  specimen  pages,  color 
plates,  and  full  information. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Webster's 
New  International 
Dictionary 

Second  Edition 


Porsonal  Namo  Pancils 

GIFT  BOXES  OF  3  12c 


ladiTlOwl  N«m  PmdU  mf  P«mm1  Olfli 
•fid  will  plMM  avanrcHM.  Wbmt  coold  M 
Aa«r  thaa  (•  glv*  antA  of  yaw  potla  • 

•f  tbaaa  Pnraoeai  aaana  pnatdla.  niraa  tea 
goality  pandla  aaeh  aaieravad  with  warn  aa 
fnaatraiad.  naaia  box  S.SO*  U  ar  awra 
baxaa  f.l2  a*^.  Ordar  tadaf. 

AD.  PENCIL  CO. 

,10  BoHh 
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FROM  SUSSEX  TO  CAPE  MAY 


False  School  Cuts 
Hit  by  Convention 
Of  P.-T.  Congress 

Work  in  defense  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  curriculum  from  kinder¬ 
garten  through  high  school,  and 
in  behalf  of  pay  cut  restoration 
for  teachers,  was  urged  in  a 
resolution  passed  recently  by  the 
thirty-fifth  annual  convention  of 
the  New  Jersey  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers,  Mrs.  L. 
Bowen,  president,  reports  in  her 
message  in  the  November  issue 
of  New  Jersey  Parent-Teacher. 

Taking  American  Education 
Week  as  her  inspiration,  she 
says,  “American  Education 
Week,  November  11  to  17,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  NEA,  is  a  nation¬ 
wide  movement  to  protect  our 
schools  against  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  those  who  would  re¬ 
duce  their  efficiency  in  the  name 
of  economy. 

“The  thirty-fifth  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  New  Jersey  Con¬ 
gress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 
adopted  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion: 

“Realizing  that  education  in 
our  State  must  be  protected 
against  a  lowering  of  standards 
by  the  reduction  of  school  budg¬ 
ets,  we  urge  that  Parent-Teacher 
Associations  in  New  Jersey  work 
for  adequate  school  budgets  to 
the  end  that  equipment,  supplies 
and  needed  text  books  may  be 
purchased;  that  teachers’  salary 
cuts  may  be  restored  at  as  early 
a  date  as  possible;  and  that  an 
adequate  curriculum  be  main¬ 
tained  from  Kindergarten 
through  Senior  High  School.’’ 


"'Do  Schools  Pay?" 

The  Atlantic  Highlands  Jour¬ 
nal  finds  that  the  answer  is  yes, 
in  commenting  editorially  on  a 
survey  of  relief  conditions  in 
New  Jersey ‘in  which  it  is  re¬ 
ported  that  ninety  per  cent  of 
those  on  the  relief  rolls  are  per¬ 
sons  who  never  have  passed  be- 
vond  the  eighth  grade. 

“It  demonstrates,’’  says  the 
paper,  “the  value  of  manual 
training  and  other  departments 
which  critics  of  the  schools 
condemn  as  mere  frills  and  an 
unnecessary  burden  on  the  tax¬ 
payers  .  .  . 

“Money  is  far  better  expended 
on  education  than  for  relief.’’ 


Gsography  Toachora 

To  Meat  in  St.  Louia 
The  National  Council  of 
Geography  Teachers  will  meet 
in  its  annual  session  at  St.  Louis, 
December  27,  28.  Geography 
at  every  educational  level  will 
be  discussed. 

Copies  of  the  program  may  be 
obtained  from  The  Journal  of 
Geography,  Mankato,  Minn. 


100  Schoolv/omen  Fine  Convention  Concert 
At  Club  Meeting  Heard  Round -the -World 


Almost  a  hundred  school- 
women  were  present  at  the  fall 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  School- 
women’s  Club  at  the  William 
Pitt  Tavern  in  Chatham.  State¬ 
wide  representation  is  reported. 
Catharine  M.  Zisgen,  President 
of  the  club  presided  over  an 
enthusiastic  group. 

An  open  supper  meeting  was 
held  at  the  Hotel  Ambassador, 
Atlantic  City,  on  Sunday  even¬ 
ing  during  the  Convention. 


Morris  Teachers 
Challenged  on  Fund 

Morris  County  teachers  were 
challenged,  at  their  annual 
meeting,  by  President  Frank  G. 
Pickell  of  the  State  Teachers’ 
Association,  to  name  one  single 
thing  which  the  Association 
should  have  done  to  protect  the 
pension  fund  and  which  the 
Association  has  not  done.  He 
addressed  the  group  at  the  Mor¬ 
ristown  High  School. 

Also  on  the  program  were  Dr. 
George  Aubrey  Hastings,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  White  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Child  Welfare,  John 
A.  McCarthy,  state  director  of 
the  National  Youth  Administra-  i 
tion,  Edgar  F.  Bunce,  State 
supervisor  of  Teacher  Training, 
Dr.  Howard  Dare  White,  Assist¬ 
ant  Commissioner,  and  Dr. 
Roma  Gans  of  Teachers’  Col¬ 
lege. 

Mrs.  Anna  L.  Teague,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Morris  County  Asso¬ 
ciation,  presided  over  the  meet¬ 
ing,  assisted  by  Walter  B.  Davis, 
Morris  County  Superintendent. 
The  meeting  was  well  attended. 


-  ■  ♦ 

Yearbook  Prizes 
Won  by  7  Schools 

Winners  in  the  first  critique 
and  contest  for  school  annuals 
or  yearbooks  were  announced 
recently  by  the  Columbia  Schol¬ 
astic  Press  Association  at  Col¬ 
umbia  University,  New  York 
City.  Books  from  lOS  schools  in 
twenty-six  states  entered  the 
competition.  “Medalist”  ratings, 
the  highest  honor  which  can  be 
conferred  by  the  Association, 
were  granted  to  twenty-three  of 
the  entries. 

New  Jersey  winners  were: 
SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
Enrolment  2,501  and  over 
Second  Class  rating 
!  Babashela,  Trenton  Central 
I  High  School, 
i  Enrolment  1,501-2,500 
!  First  Class  rating 
I  The  Periscope,  Perth  Amboy 
High  School, 
j  Third  Class  rating 
Purple  and  Gold,  Camden 
High  School. 

Enrolment  901-1,500 
Medalist 

The  Knight,  E.  C.  Knight  High 
School,  Collingswood. 
Enrolment  601-900 
I  Second  Class  rating 
1  Pioneer,  Fort  Lee  High  School. 

I  Enrolment  301-600 
I  The  Echo,  Flemington  High 
School. 

JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
Medalist 

The  .\rcus.  Junior  High  School 
No.  4,  Trenton. 


State  Education  Council  Hears 


Lincoln  School  Work  Described 


Advance  of  Music 
Noted  by  Jaquish 

John  H.  Jaquish,  president  of 
the  Department  of  Music  of  the 
State  .Association,  lists  the  many 
advances  made  in  the  past  year, 
in  the  latest  issue  of  the  Official 
Bulletin  of  the  Department. 

Chief  among  these  is  the  in¬ 
creased  enrolment,  new  courses, 
and  restoration  of  music  work 
in  many  communities  where  it 
had  been  cut  or  eliminated. 
The  work  of  the  Department  in 
sponsoring  the  all-state  chorus 
and  orchestra  and  other  festiv¬ 
als  and  contests,  and  credit  for 
outside  work,  has  increased  the 
importance  of  music,  says  Mr. 
Jaquish,  as  well  as  knit  the 
members  closely  together. 

State  wide  music  news  is  re¬ 
ported. 


A  detailed  discussion  of  in¬ 
tegration  as  it  is  carried  on  at 
Lincoln  School,  Teachers’  Col¬ 
lege  was  presented  to  the  New 
Jersey  State  Council  of  Educa¬ 
tion  on  October  18  by  Dr.  Jesse 
H.  Newlon,  school  director.  The 
Council  met  at  Newark  Normal. 

During  the  morning  meeting, 
the  integration  of  industrial, 
manual,  and  fine  arts  were  dis¬ 
cussed  and  demonstrated,  by  a 
number  of  New  Jersey  high 
school  teachers,  including  El¬ 
more  F.  Furth  of  Summit,  Joseph 
W.  Douglass  of  Paterson,  and 
Florence  Besse  of  Passaic.  Dr. 
M.  Ernest  Townsend  spoke  on 
Educational  Implications  of  In¬ 
tegration. 

The  plan  of  integration  out¬ 
lined  by  Dr.  Newlon  involved 
the  selection  of  themes  and  the 
development  of  them  with  the 
assistance  of  teacher-specialists. 


Local  Programs 
Give  Convention 
Highlights 

In  addition  to  thrilling  5,000 
teachers  and  their  friends  with 
a  fine  concert,  the  All-State  High 
School  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
Chorus  were  heard  around  the 
world  in  a  half  hour  program. 
Sixty-nine  American  stations  of 
the  Columbia  network  carried 
the  program  and  two  short 
wave  stations  broadcast  it  for 
world  reception. 

Other  convention  features 
were  also  on  the  air,  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  a  day  having  been  given 
to  the  Convention  Reporter  by 
Station  WPG,  as  announced  in 
the  November  Review. 

Frank  G.  Pickell,  opening  the 
concert  meeting,  told  the  audi¬ 
ence  of  the  broadcast  and  then 
said,  “Indeed,  New  Jersey  is 
again  making  history  because 
we  have  had  wisdom  and  faith 
and  a  belief  in  true  values.  We 
have  had  the  courage  to  bring 
these  young  men  and  women  to¬ 
gether  in  order  that  they  might 
show  the  world  what  a  great 
spiritual  force  young  people  can 
be  when  they  are  given  the 
chance. 

“Personally,  and  without 
showing  the  slightest  disrespect 
I  to  the  other  teachers  of  this 
great  organization,  it  is  my  firm 
belief  that  this  is  the  finest  part 
of  our  convention.” 

The  Convention  Reporter 
gave  New  Jersey  listeners  a 
varied  program  of  convention 
highlights,  starting  with  an  in¬ 
terview  with  .Agnes  Samuelson, 
NE.A  president,  on  Friday  af¬ 
ternoon.  On  Saturday,  Mrs. 
Vera  Micheles  Dean,  of  the 
Foreign  Policy  Association,  an¬ 
swered  questions  on  her  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  world  crisis,  while 
on  Sunday  a  New  Jerseyan, 
John  P.  Milligan,  Bloomfield 
principal,  replied  to  queries  on 
the  Elementary  Principals’  study 
on  pupil  failure  reduction.  Mr. 
Milligan  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  making  the  study. 

The  concluding  program  was 
turned  over  to  the  Field  Secre¬ 
tary  for  an  interview  with  the 
newly  elected  President,  Dr, 
Leon  N,  Neulen. 


(Editor's  Note:  Comments  on 
these  intervienes  and  summaries 
of  convention  neves  veould  he  ap¬ 
preciated  as  a  guide  for  next 
gear's  programs.  Please  send 
them,  before  impressions  fade, 
to  the  Review,  605  Broad  St., 
Neveark.) 
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Certification  Rules  Suspended 
By  State  Board  for  One  Year 


Certification  regulations  made 
effective  September  1,  193S  were 
suspended  until  September  1, 
1936,  at  a  meeting  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  just  prior 
to  the  State  Association  Con¬ 
vention. 

The  main  statement  of  the 
resolution  follows: 

Resolved:  That  to  give  the 
teaching  profession  of  this  state 
opportunity  for  a  full  under¬ 
standing  of  Section  34  of  the 
Rules  Concerning  Certificates, 
effective  September  1,  1935,  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  the  renewal 
of  limited  certificates  and  to  the 
granting  of  permanent  certifi¬ 


cates  that  such  Section  34  of  the 
said  rules  be  suspended  until 
September  1,  1936,  and  that 
limited  certificates  issued  during 
the  period  of  suspension  may 
become  permanent  after  three 
years  of  successful  teaching  ex¬ 
perience,  as  provided  in  the 
Rules  Concerning  Teachers’ 
Certificates  in  effect  prior  to 
September  1,  1935. 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That 
prior  to  September  1,  1936,  op¬ 
portunity  be  given  by  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners  to  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  teachers  of 
this  State  to  present  questions 
on  this  rule. 


OFFICERS  ELECTED  AT  ATLANTIC  CITY 


State  Teachers’  Association —  Classroom  Teachers  of 
See  article  on  business  ses-  ,  Department  of 
sion  of  convention,  page  73.  '  Elementary  Education 


Home  Economics  Association 
Presidekt — Elsie  Stark  (re¬ 
elected) 

Director,  Home  Economics 
Dept.,  R.  B.  Davis  Co. 
Hoboken 

Secretary — Mrs.  Ruth  W. 
Parker  (reelected) 

Ann  Street  School 
Newark 

Association  of  Teacher- 
Assistants  to  the  Principal 
President — Mrs.  Olive  D.  Kohl 
(reelected) 

Elliott  Street  School 
Newark 

Secretary — Beatrice  Effros  (re¬ 
elected) 

Hawthorne  Avenue  School 
Newark 

.Association  of 
Teachers  of  EInglish 
President — Arthur  S.  Hancock 
Supervisor  of  English 
Trenton 

Secretary — Blanche  Riggs  (re¬ 
elected) 

Supervisor  of  English 
New  Brunswick 

Guidance  and 
Personnel  Association 
President — Mrs.  Cleo  Scott 
Findley  (reelected) 
Education  .Adviser,  Senior 
High  School 
New  Brunswick 
Secretary — Wylie  Pate 

Superintendent  of  Schools 
Millville 

Elementary  Principals’ 
Association 

President — George  H.  Cowie, 

Jr. 

Principal,  Hurden  -  Looker 
School 
Hillside 

Secretary — Floyd  .A.  Potter  (re¬ 
elected) 

Principal,  Massachusetts 
Avenue  School 
.Atlantic  City 


;  President — Marcella  Moffett 
I  Washington  School 

j  Trenton 

I  1st  Vice  President — Mildred  V. 
Hardester 

Gregory  Avenue  School 
West  Orange 

I  2nd  Vice  President — Beatrix 
I  Jackson 

Public  School  No.  3 
j  Jersey  City 

Secretary — Catherine  Mullaney 
George  Washington  School 
No.  1 
Elizabeth 

!  Modern  Language 
j  Teachers’  Association 

I  President — .Anthony  Caliandro 
Montclair  High  School 
Montclair 

j  Secretary — Helen  Bossidy 
I  Lincoln  High  School 
Jersey  City 

!  Department  of  Teachers  of 
j  Sub-Normal  Children 

!  President — Beulah  H.  Gordon 
Supervisor  of  Special 
Classes 
Long  Branch 

I  Secretary — Lucy  Quinn  (re- 
I  elected) 

Supervisor  of  Special 
Classes 
.Atlantic  City 

I  Visual  Eiducation  Association 

President — .Arthur  G.  Balcom 
(reelected) 

.Assistant  Superintendent  of 
I  Schools 

Newark 

Secretary — Jean  Parnes  (re¬ 
elected) 

Burnet  Street  School 
I  Newark 

i  Department  of  Music 
President — Clifford  Demarest 
Supervisor  of  Music 
Tenafly 


Wm.  C.  Anderson 

William  C.  Anderson, 
Salem  City,  who  had  com¬ 
pleted  47  years  in  the  New 
Jersey  public  schools,  died 
recently.  His  last  20  years 
were  spent  as  principal  of 
the  Grant  Street  School, 
Salem. 

“He  regularly  kept  pace 
with  the  better  methods  of 
instruction  and  was  always 
young  in  spirit,”  writes  Coun¬ 
ty  Superintendent  A.  C. 
Shuck. 


Educators  Sponsor 
The  Picture  Text 

.A  group  of  well-known  edu¬ 
cators  have  announced  their 
collaboration  as  editors  of  a 
new  project  known  as  Building 
.America — Photographic  Studies 
of  Modern  Problems. 

The  first  picture  text  is  al¬ 
ready  in  print,  and  concerns  the 
production  of  food  for  the  coun¬ 
try.  .About  three-quarters  of 
each  page  is  devoted  to  pictures, 
graphs  or  maps,  with  the  pic¬ 
tures  so  presented  throughout 
the  book  as  to  make  a  complete 
story  alone. 

Dr.  James  E.  Mendenhall, 
editor,  says  of  the  publications 
that  “They  will  describe  the 
present  status  as  well  as  the 
inherent  possibilities  in  our 
wealth,  power  and  skill  for  im¬ 
proving  the  quality  of  .American 
life,  materially  and  culturally.” 


Denver  NEA  Croup 
Reminisces  at  Shore 

Old  tales  were  revived  in 
great  number,  to  the  complete 
satisfaction  of  those  in  attend¬ 
ance,  at  the  Denver  breakfast, 
held  during  the  Convention  at 
.Atlantic  City.  F.  G.  Pickell 
presided  in  his  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  Denver  dele¬ 
gation. 

In  closing  he  complimented 
Mrs.  .Applegate,  who  had  served 
as  Secretary  of  the  summer 
group,  on  her  fine  handling  of 
the  emergency  at  Denver. 


A  Chic  Ella  Mentry 

Requests  for  the  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  Miss  Ella  Mentry’s  dress 
have  been  acceded  to  by  the 
John  C.  Winston  Company.  This 
does  not  mean  that  VV'inston  has 
changed  its  business,  but  simply 
refilmed  the  popular  movie 
“Books  —  From  Manuscript  to 
Classroom,”  which  dramatizes 
the  making  of  a  textbook. 

Both  sound  and  silent  1 6mm. 
films,  one  reel  in  length,  are 
ready  for  distribution.  Requests 
for  dates  should  be  sent  to  the 
John  C.  Winston  Company,  1010 
Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Education  Digest 
Makes  Its  Bow 

The  first  issue  of  Education 
Digest,  aiming  to  do  in  educa¬ 
tion  what  Readers  Digest  does 
in  the  general  field,  made  its 
appearance  in  November.  A 
wide  range  of  articles  from 
educational  and  lay  publications 
are  presented  in  condensed  form. 

Editorial  offices  are  at  .Ann 
Harbor,  Michigan,  while  the 
advisory  group  is  drawn  from 
all  corners  of  the  country.  The 
format  of  the  new  magazine  is 
similar  to  the  familiar  pocket- 
size  Readers  Digest. 

The  price  is  $2.00  per  year, 
25  cents  a  copy.  P.  O.  box  100 
at  Ann  Harbor  is  the  address. 

Another  Candidate 

The  Review  regrets  that  Mar¬ 
garet  Barrie,  a  teacher  in  the 
Paterson  Schools,  was  omitted 
from  the  article  on  page  47  of 
the  November  Review,  on 
teacher  candidates  for  State 
Assembly. 

Miss  Barrie  also  ran  on  the 
Democratic  ticket. 

Trenton  Firm  Joins 
In  Prize  Offer 

.Awards  totaling  $2,500  for  the 
best  amateur  and  professional 
soap  sculptures  are  again  being 
offered  this  year.  Lenox  Incor¬ 
porated,  of  Trenton,  is  joining 
with  Procter  and  Gamble,  orig¬ 
inators  of  the  contest,  in  offering 
two  prizes. 

The  junior  and  senior  classifi¬ 
cations  are  open  to  school  stu¬ 
dents.  Competition  closes  May  1. 

Schoolmen  Start 
Recreation  Plan 

Bridge,  bowling,  archery  and 
other  recreational  diversions 
have  been  added  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Newark  School¬ 
men’s  Club,  which  opened  its 
season  on  October  26.  John 
Richards,  of  Newark,  is  in 
charge  of  the  recreational  pro¬ 
gram.  Stanley  H.  Rolfe  it 
president  of  the  club. 

I  Liberty  Bond  Used 
To  Reduce  Debt 

.A  Liberty  bond  for  $200  held 
by  the  Association  was  called 
during  September  and  the  money 
was  used  to  make  a  further  pay¬ 
ment  on  the  Association’s  note 
with  the  Trenton  Banking  Com¬ 
pany.  .At  the  same  time  the 
Company  granted  a  request  by 
the  Association  for  a  reduction 
of  the  rate  of  interest  on  the 
note. 

.As  a  result  the  note  is  now 
for  $12,300  and  the  interest  rate 
is  five  per  cent  instead  of  six. 
The  reduction  in  the  interest 
rate  will  save  the  Association 
about  $125  a  year. 
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Margaret  Winter,  veteran 
teacher  of  Morristown  School, 
Morris  County,  is  in  her  fortieth 
year  of  service.  Mrs.  Viola 
Favier,  who  teaches  in  the  other 
room  of  the  school,  is  a  former 
pupil  of  Miss  Winter.  Runner 
up  to  Miss  Winter  in  point  of 
service  is  Mrs.  Bessie  Lambert- 
son,  with  over  20  years  to  her 
credit. 

A  regional  high  school  is  to  be 
erected  at  Springfield,  as  the 
result  of  a  vote  of  approval  by 
six  of  the  seven  municipalities 
involved.  Providence  Borough 
was  the  dissenter. 


FIRST  STEP  —  Fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon  below.  This  will  bring  you  free 
brochure  “The  Household  Plan  for  School  Tochers."  specimen  application  blank 
and  complete  information.  Ycu  need  to  have  t.his  information.  Mail  coupon  now ! 

YOUR  SIGNATURE  ONLY 

All  arrangements  quickly  and 
y  k  privately  completed  by  mail. 

\Mien  you  borrow  from  Household, 
there  is  nothing  to  embarrass  or 
humilbteyou  in  any  way.  The  trans¬ 
action  is  simply  a  clear-cut  business 
proposition  made  under  the  small- 
loan  laws  of  the  state. 

We  pass  on  the  loan  without  refer¬ 
ring  to.  or  inquiring  of  your  friends, 
employers  or  other  references. 

The  procedure  is  as  simple  as 
A,  B,  C,  giving  you  a  financial 
resource  in  case  of  emergency  to 
which,  as  an  employed  teacher  you 
are  fully  entitled. 

Every  teacher  needs  to  know  all 
about  Household’s  loan  plan, 
whether  an  immediate  loan  is  de¬ 
sired  or  not.  Fill  in  and  mail  this 
coupon  to  nearest  Household  Office, 
TODAY! 


SECOND  STEP  —  When  the  ap- 
pli::a.im  arrives,  fill  in  the  blanks 
and  mail  it  back.  No  signature 
but  your  own  required.  No  in¬ 
quiries  will  be  made  of  your  refer¬ 
ences.  No  co-ma.<era.  No  red  tape. 


TEACHERS'  CROUPS 

ELECT  NEW  HEADS 


THIRD  STEP  —  You  receive 
your  check  from  Household  for  the 
full  amount  of  the  loan.  No  ad¬ 
vance  cer.uctions.  Now  you  have 
the  i.ioney  to  pu/  oil  pressing  obli¬ 
gations,  and  you  can  repay  in 
convenient  monthly  installments. 


Hudson  County 

Bayonne  Teachers’  .Associa¬ 
tion 

Margaket  D.  Clark 
Jersey  City  Kindergarten 
Teachers’  .Association 
Rose  Kelly 


Bergen  County 

Bergen  County  Teachers’  .As¬ 
sociation 

Karl  Ritter 

Classroom  Teachers’  .Associ¬ 
ation  of  Cliffside  Park 

E.  R.  Hollender 

Palisades  Park  Teachers’  .As¬ 
sociation 

Florence  Smith 

Rutherford  Teachers'  .Asso¬ 
ciation 

Jessie  G.  A’ounc 


HOUSEHOLD 


Middlesex  County 
Middlesex  County  Teachers’ 
.Association 
Harry  Sechrist 

Monmouth  County 
Red  Bank  Teachers’  .Associa¬ 
tion 

Barbara  D.  Kane 

Morris  County 
Madison  Teachers’  .Associa¬ 
tion 

.Andrew  F.  Osteyee 

Passaic  County 

Hawthorne  Teachers’  .Associ¬ 
ation 

G.  J.  Geier 

Paterson  Teachers’  .-Associa¬ 
tion 

Fannie  Robinson  (reelected) 

Somerset  County 
Somerville  High  School 
Teachers’  .Association 
Evan  H.  Thomas 


NEW  JERSEY  OFHCES 

CAMDEN.  4th  FI..  Broadway-Steveos  ORANGE,  Sod  Floor,  Main  &  Day 
Bldg..  Camden  7940.  i.it-rairNa.641  Building.  Orange  5-2 13 1. 

8th  Floor,  West  Jersey  Trust  Build-  Liens*  S*.  679 
ing,  Camden  7030.  Ucems*  Na.  642 

JERSEY  CITY.  5fh  Floor.  Jersey  ^ 

Journal  Bldg..  Journal  Sq.  2-0132.  Sherwood 

Liens*  S*.  643  2-3220.  Lsetms*  Na.  659 

NEWARK.  4th  Floor.  National  New-  TRENTON,  5ch  Floor.  Trenton  Trust 
ark  Bldg.,  Mitchell  2-5412.  Lie*ms*  Company  Building.  28  W.  State. 
N*.  289  Trenton  5158.  Lic-ewsr  Na.  660 

HnstboU  eL*rt*s  th*  hw  rat*  s*th7th*N*w  J*rs*y  Utr, 

2}i%  a  atomib  n  saspaiJ  iaJassets. 

FREE  — Booklet  and  Application  Blank 

Send  today  for  free  copy  o(  “The  Household  Plan  for  Teachers."  specimen 
application  blank  and  other  information.  Fill  in.  mail  this  coupon  NO  A  ! 


Camden  County 

Camden  County  Teachers’  .As¬ 
sociation 

Percy  S.  Eichei.berger 


Essex  County 

Essex  County  Schoolmen's 
Club 

Hugh  D.  Kitti.e 

Essex  County  Vocational 
Teachers’  .Association 
Henry  .Albrecht 

West  Orange  Teachers’  .Asso¬ 
ciation 

.Anna  M.  .Atkinson 


Houskhold  Fina.\cb  Corporation 

(Mail  to  nearest  HOUSEHOLD  ofhee) 

Please  mail  me.  free  of  charge,  your  brochure  “The  Household 
Plan  for  School  Teachers"  and  specimen  application  blank.  1 
understand  that  this  places  me  under  no  obligatioQ  to  negotiate 
a  lotui. 

Nam* . 


Aidstss. 


Amoant  i  With  to  Borroic 


State 


Members  of  New  Legislature 


As  They 


Senate 

Atlantic — William  H.  Smathers,  D.,  1938 — 
Margate  City 

Bergen — Winant  Van  Winkle,  R.,  1938 — 
Rutherford 

Burlington — Clifford  R.  Powell,  R.,  1937t 
— Mt.  Holly 

Camden — Albert  E.  Burling,  R.,  1939 — 
Merchantville 

Cape  May — Charles  C.  Read,  R.,  1937t — 
Ocean  City 

Cumberland — Linwood  W.  Erickson,  D., 
1938 — Bridgeton 

Essex— Lester  H.  Clee,  1939 — Newark 

Gloucester — Robert  C.  Hendrickson,  R.,  1939 
— ^Woodbury 

Hudson — Edward  P.  Stout,  D.,  1938 — Jer¬ 
sey  City 

Hunterdon — Horace  G.  Prall,  R.,  1937t — 
Lambertville 

Mercer — A.  Crozer  Reeves,  R.,  1938 — 

Lawrenceville 

Middlesex — I'^hn  E.  Toolan,  D.,  1937t — 
Perth  Amboy 

Monmouth — Frank  Durand,  R.,  1939 — Sea 
Girt 

Morris — Elmer  S.  King,  R.,  1938 — Morris¬ 
town 

Ocean — Percy  Camp,  R.,  1938 — Toms 

River 

Passaic — John  C.  Barbour,  R.,  1937t — 

Clifton 

Salem — D.  Stewart  Craven,  D.,  1939 — 

Salem 

Somerset — James  I.  Bowers,  D.,  1939 — Som¬ 
erville 

Sussex — Blase  Cole,  D.,  1937t — Newton 

Union — Charles  E.  Loizeaux,  R.,  1939 — 
Plainfield 

Warren — Theodore  B.  Dawes,  D.,  1939 — 
Blairstown 

tSuccessor  to  be  elected  in  1936. 

General  Assembly 

Atlantic — Charles  E.  Jackson,  R.,  Pleasant- 
ville;  Thomas  D.  Taggart,  Jr.,  R.,*  At¬ 
lantic  City 

Bergen — Horace  R.  Bogle,  R.,  Lyndhurst; 
Lawrence  A.  Cavinato,  R.,*  Fort  Lee; 
Frank  C.  Osmers,  Jr.,  R.,  Haworth;  Mary 
Mac  G.  Smith,  R.,  Westwood;  J.  Parnell 
Thomas,  R.,*  Allendale 

Burlington — Marcus  W.  Newcomb,  R.,* 
Browns  Mills 

Camden — Henry  M.  Evans,  R.,  Gloucester 
City;  Edwin  G.  Scovel,  R.,*  Haddon- 
held;  J.  Claud  Simon,  R.,  Audubon 

Cape  May — I.  Grant  Scott,  R.,  Cape  May 
City 

Cumberland — George  H.  Stanger,  R.,  Vine- 
land 

Essex — James  W.  Betts,  R.,*  Bloomfield; 
Herbert  H.  Eber,  R.,*  Maplewood;  James 
R.  Giuliano,  R.,*  Newark;  Sidney  G. 
Goldbe-g.  R.,*  Newark;  Walter  S.  Gray, 
R.,  Belleville;  Constance  W.  Hand,  R.,* 
Orange;  Frank  S.  Hargrave,  R.,  Or¬ 
ange;  Joseph  C.  Paul,  R.,*  South  Or¬ 
ange;  Frederic  C.  Ritger,  R.,  Newark; 
Olive  C.  Sanford,  R.,*  Nutley;  Henry 


Line  Up  Next  Month 

Young,  Jr.,  R.,*  Newark;  Homer  C. 
Zink,  R.,  Belleville 

Gloucester — William  A.  Downer,  Jr.,  R., 
Glassboro 

Hudson — Peter  P.  Artaserse,  D.,*  Jersey 
City;  Benedict  A.  Beronio,  D.,*  Ho¬ 
boken;  Harry  E.  Bischoff,  D.,*  Weehaw- 
ken;  Teresa  A.  Maloney,  D.,*  Jersey 
City;  Robert  F.  McAlevy,  Jr.,  D.,*  Ho¬ 
boken;  Cyril  J.  McCauley,  D.,*  Union 
City;  Samuel  Pesin,  D.,*  Jersey  City; 
Charles  Silkowski,  D.,*  Jersey  City; 
Joseph  J.  Topoleski,  D.,*  Bayonne; 
Thomas  Glynn  Walker,  D.,*  Kearny 

Hunterdon — ^Philip  R.  Gebhardt,  D.,  Clin¬ 
ton 

Mercer — William  P.  Howe,  Jr.,  R.,  Penn¬ 
ington;  Crawford  Jamieson,  D.,*  Tren¬ 
ton;  Frank  S.  Katzenbach,  III,  D.,* 
Princeton 

Middlesex — John  V.  Burke,  D.,*  Perth 
Amboy;  Fred  W.  DeVoe,  D.,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick;  Andrew  Kurtz,  D.,  South  Amboy 

Monmouth — Basil  B.  Bruno,  R.,  Long 
Branch;  Haydn  Proctor,  R.,  Bradley 
Beach 

Morris — Grey  W.  Higbie,  R.,  Morristown; 
Frank  S.  Kelley,  R.,*  Boonton 

Ocean — James  K.  .'Mlardice,  R.,  Toms 
River 

Passaic — Harry  J.  Donahue,  R.,  Clifton; 
John  McNaughton,  R.,*  Wanaque;  Eliza¬ 
beth  V'an  D.  Smith,  R.,  Paterson;  Oscar 
R.  Wilensky,  R.,  Passaic 

Salem — Norman  P.  Featherer,  D.,  Penns 
Grove 

Somerset — H.  Rivington  Pyne,  R.,  Far  Hills 
Sussex — Hugh  C.  Baldwin,  R.,  Sussex 
Union — Charles  R.  Geddes,  R.,  Union; 
John  M.  Kerner,  R.,*  Elizabeth;  Thomas 
M.  Muir,  R.,*  Plainfield;  Hart  S.  Van- 
Fleet,  R.,*  Roselle  Park 
Warren — George  W.  Butz,  D.,  Phillips- 
burg 

•Re-elected. 


Did  You  Know? 

The  National  Association  of  Audu¬ 
bon  Societies  is  an  endowed  organiza¬ 
tion  and  can  therefore  provide  class¬ 
room  materials  to  the  teacher  and  her 
classes  at  about  one-half  actual  cost. 
Bird  protection  is  the  primary  concern 
of  the  association. 

The  address  is  1775  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 

How  to  participate  in  group  discus¬ 
sions  may  be  learned  from  pamphlets 
and  books  in  the  bibliography  prepared 
by  the  National  Association  of  Deans 
of  Women.  A  group  of  three  short 
references  is  offered  at  a  total  of  65 
cents. 

The  address  is  1201  16th  Street, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Jiooks  on  Our  S)esk 


The  Review  cannot  hope  to  revievi  aO 
books  received  and  the  failure  to  do  so  must 
not  be  taken  as  indicating  that  no  mort 
space  is  deserved. 

Beginners’  Number  Reader  and  Workbok 
Norman  H.  Hall.  Hall  &  McCreary  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  $  .28. 

The  New  Deal 

Southworth  and  Southworth.  Iroquoii 
Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  $.40. 

Today's  English 

Trabue  and  Goodrich.  Charles  E.  Mer¬ 
rill  Company,  New  York.  Third  Year, 
Fourth  Year,  Fifth  Year,  Sixth  Year, 

$  .72  each. 

Based  on  centers  of  child  interest,  witk 
both  opportunity  and  need  provided  for 
_  the  pupil  to  use  the  various  forms  of 
language  expression.  Along  with  these 
books  come  four  charts  for  the  teacher 
which  index  each  of  the  eight  units  in 
each  year  and  show  the  recurrence  of 
the  subject  through  the  years,  on  the 
cross  column,  and  the  integration  of  skills 
and  so  forth  within  the  unit,  on  the  down 
column. 

The  7th  and  8th  years  are  in  press. 
The  .American  School  of  the  Air 
Helen  Johnson.  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Hand  Loom  Weaving  for  .A.mateurs 
Kate  Van  Cleve.  The  Beacon  Press,  Inc., 
Boston,  $1.00. 

Child  Development  Readers 

Everyday  Doings  (Pre-Primer)  by  Dr. 
Julia  Letheld  Hahn,  $  .16. 

Everyday  Fun  (Primer)  by  Dr.  Julia 
Letheld  Hahn,  $  .60. 

Everyday  Friends  (First  Reader)  by 
Dr.  Julia  Letheld  Hahn,  $.64. 

Visits  Here  and  There  (Second  Reader) 
by  Julia  Harris,  $.72. 

Neighbors  Near  and  Far  (Third  Reader) 
by  Dr.  Julia  Letheld  Hahn  and  Jennie 
Wahlert,  $.80. 

First  Grade  Manual  by  Dr.  Julia  Letheld 
Hahn,  $  .88. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  New  York. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company  informs  us 
that  the  twins  series,  which  they  have 
been  publishing  since  1911,  has  passed 
the  two-million  mark.  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins, 
author  of  these  books  for  children,  shares 
this  pinnacle  with  few.  She  has  been 
writing  stories  of  children  in  other  lands 
for  over  25  years.  Her  object  has  been, 
says  the  Company,  to  present  sympa¬ 
thetically  the  traits  of  some  of  the  peoples 
commingling  in  America. 

The  Book  I  Made  Myself 
Hannah  Fondiller  Barnes,  Publisher,  New 
York. 

Gifts  for  Children's  Bookshelves 
.American  Library  .Association,  Chicago, 
$  .05  each. 


The  death  of  William  C.  Foote, 
widely  known  in  New  Jersey,  where 
he  served  for  25  years  as  representa¬ 
tive  for  Silver  Burdett  and  Co.,  is 
reported  by  the  Company.  Mr.  Foote 
was  a  former  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Norwalk,  Conn. 
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Group  Meetings 

{Continued  from  Page  75) 

SCIENCE  TEACHERS’ 

association 

Merwin  M.  Peake,  Elizabeth,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  General  Science  Commis¬ 
sion  on  the  Survey  of  the  Status  of  Gen- 
rral  Science  in  the  United  States  and 
New  Jersey,  recommended  smaller 
classes,  more  effective  teacher  training 
and  improved  books  and  equipment. 

Mr.  Peake  also  proposed  that  a 
science  education  program  be  started 
in  the  elementary  grades  and  continued 
through  the  second  year  of  college. 
Professor  Ivor  Griffith,  Philadelphia 
College  of  Pharmacy  and  Science,  spoke 
on  “Light  and  Life”,  stressing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  sun  in  building  disease 
resistance. 

high  school  commercial 

TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION 

H.  L.  Rhoades,  Personnel  director. 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  ad¬ 
vised  young  people  that  the  habit  of 
systematic  self  study  can  not  be  over¬ 
emphasized.  Mr.  Rhoades  put  himself 
in  the  position  of  a  high  school  gradu¬ 
ate  with  his  first  job,  in  making  his 
points. 

Clinton  A.  Reed,  New  York  state 
department,  held  that  the  pupil  comes 
to  school  to  accomplish  something  bene¬ 
ficial  and  that  every  pupil  is  therefore 
a  challenge.  Limited  ability  should  not 
prove  a  handicap  to  the  pupil’s  school 
success. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

George  L.  Lindsay,  Director  of 
Music,  Philadelphia  Public  Schools, 
told  the  department  meeting  “New 
Jersey  stands  for  the  best  in  education 
and  culture  and  in  my  opinion  will  not 
be  content  with  mediocrity.  You  have 
one  of  the  strongest  state  educational 
organizations  in  the  country  and  your 
record  in  sectional  and  national  profes¬ 
sional  movements  is  high.” 

Dr.  Howard  Hanson,  director  of  the 
Eastman  School  of  Music,  Rochester, 
talked  on  the  creative  developments  in 
American  music.  “Every  composer 
brings  to  his  task  not  only  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  his  own  creative  genius  but  the 
creative  spirit  of  the  country  and  of  the 
dvilization  in  which  he  has  his  being. 
Our  country  now  is  teeming  with  crea¬ 
tive  talent.  The  creative  art  is  filled 
with  a  vitality  which  has  never  existed 
before.” 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TEACHERS  OF 
SUB-NORMAL  CHILDREN 
Professor  A.  Gordon  Melvin,  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  com¬ 
mented  that  even  dull  children  have 
powers  beyond  those  which  reach  fulfill¬ 
ment  in  the  average  man.  If  education 
could  bring  to  the  fullest  development 
what  nature  offers  in  a  child,  the  world 
would  be  improved  beyond  recognition. 


HOME  ECONOMICS  ( 

ASSOCIATION 

Dr.  Harry  R.  Rudin,  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity,  emphasized  the  search  for  security 
as  the  basic  ambition  of  humanity, 
urging  courage  in  applying  the  knowl¬ 
edge  we  already  have,  to  the  problems 
before  us. 

TEACHER- ASSISTANTS 
TO  THE  PRINCIPAL 

Eugene  Farley,  Newark  Research 
Director  said  that  “If  we  should  throw 
out  all  of  our  text  books  we  could  give 
the  child  low  in  scholastic  ability  a 
better  education  than  we  are  doing 
today.” 

This  group  was  among  those  con¬ 
cerned  with  crime,  listening  to  a 
thorough  analysis  by  R.  Preston  Shoe¬ 
maker,  Salem  high  school  principal. 

ENGLISH  TEACHERS’ 

ASSOCIATION 

After  an  address  by  Dr.  Robert  M. 
Gay,  Director  of  the  Bread  Loaf  School 
of  English,  in  which  he  performed  an 
“Autopsy  of  the  Essay”,  the  meeting 
heard  a  round  table  discussion  on  New 
Jersey  experiments  in  photoplay  appre¬ 
ciation. 

GUIDANCE  AND  PERSONNEL 
ASSOCIATION 

Dr.  Franklin  J.  Keller,  Director, 
National  Occupational  Conference,  re¬ 
minded  the  group  that  although  Europe 
is  far  behind  this  country  in  techniques 
of  vocational  adjustment,  there  is  much 
to  be  learned  from  their  interpretations. 

ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPALS 
ASSOCIATION 

See  page  76  for  review  of  report  on 
reducing  pupil  failure,  which  was  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  Atlantic  City  meeting. 

“Retardation  has  developed  in  Ameri¬ 
can  public  schools  as  a  result  of  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  convenience  and  a  lack  of 
educational  foresight  and  vision,”  said 
Dr.  F.  C.  Borgeson  of  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity.  “Through  retardation  we 
thought  we  were  making  provision  for 
the  low  ability  group.  We  thought 
we  were  setting  up  a  corrective  for 
pupils  who  were  chronic  failures.  We 
know  now  that  retardation  solves 
neither  of  these  problems. 

“.  .  .  Actually  the  shocking  figures 
that  we  read  year  after  year  on  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  retardation  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  are  an  indictment,  not  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  but  of  the  schools  and  the  teach¬ 
ers  and  administrators  of  those  schools.” 

Dr.  Borgeson  gave  the  experiences  of 
certain  cities,  noting  a  reduction  of  re¬ 
tardation  in  the  last  18  years  of  35  per 
cent  in  Philadelphia. 

Rochester,  New  York,  he  reported, 
introduced  new  promotional  units 
throughout  the  entire  school  program. 
“In  brief,  Rochester  now  has  four  pro¬ 
motional  units — kindergarten  through 
grade  three;  grades  four  through  six; 
grades  seven  through  nine;  and  grades 
10  through  12.” 


"CLASSROOMITIS" 

may  be  cured! 


If  you’ve  gone  stale  or  your 
nerves  are  a  bit  on  edge,  you 
have  “classroom-itis”  —  a  tem¬ 
porary  malady  common  to  edu¬ 
cators  and  caused  by  too  close 
confinement  indoors. 

The  remedy:  A  week  or  week¬ 
end  of  oceanic  ozone  tempered 
with  Atlantic  City  sunshine, 
^ercise  —  boardwalking,  beach¬ 
riding,  or  a  little  golf.  Sun  baths 
— outdoors  on  our  sundecks;  in¬ 
doors,  in  the  solaria  or  under  the 
"ultra-violets”  in  the  Etennis 
Health  Baths.  Top  this  off  with 
the  customary  amusements  and 
you’ll  return  home  feeling  fit  as 
a  fiddle. 

Moderate  winter  rates  upon  request. 

Both  Plans.  Write 


DENNIS 


On  the  Ocean 
at  Michigan  Ave. 


3  Blocks  from 
Union  Station 
and  Conrentlon  Hall 


WALTXR  J.  BUZBT,  Inc. 


How  many  pupils  fail? 

Why  do  they  fail? 

Whaf  are  New  Jersey 
schools  doing  about  it? 

Reducing  Pupil 
Failure 

A  sixty-four  page  bulletin  of  the 
New  Jersey  Elementary  School 
Principals*  Association  contains: 

24  articles  describing  what  the 
best  schools  in  the  State  are 
doing  and  trying  to  do. 

An  exhaustive,  but  not  exhaust¬ 
ing,  summary  of  the  literature 
concerning  pupil  failure. 

A  comparison  of  New  Jersey 
1934-35  age-grade  tables  with 
similar  tables  for  1927-28. 

$  .60  per  copy 

Order  from  John  P.  Milligan 
Watsessing  School 
Bloomfield,  N.  J. 
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Children  ol  differing  abilities  will 
spend  longer  or  shorter  periods  of  time 
in  each  unit,  as  the  case  may  be.  “T rans- 
fer  from  one  promotion  unit  to  another 
depends  largely  on  the  teacher’s  judg¬ 
ment,  citywide  tests,  chronological  age, 
and,  in  individual  cases,  on  evidence  se¬ 
cured  by  the  child-study  department.” 

ELEMENTARY  CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS 

Attorney  General  Wilentz  used  as 
his  central  theme  the  increasing  willing¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  co¬ 
operate  in  solving  the  problem  of  crime. 

MODERN  LANGUAGE 
TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION 

Dr.  Hans  Kohn  of  Smith  College 
dealt  with  the  fate  of  Europe,  pointing 
out  that  present  day  civilization  is  the 
heritage  of  a  past  of  great  thinkers. 
These  men  have  largely  determined  the 
philosophy  of  its  living,  he  said.  Today 
we  are  at  a  crossroad  of  national  isola¬ 
tion  or  world  understanding.  Romain 
Rolland  best  represents  the  t)T)e  of  per¬ 
sonality  suitable  for  study  in  the  high 
schools  because  he  is  above  the  mis¬ 
understanding  and  misconceptions  of 
the  present  day. 

Guiseppe  Prezzolini,  director  of  the 
Casa  Italiana,  Columbia  University, 


countered  this  proposal  with  a  definite 
no,  to  the  question  “Can  Contemporary 
Literature  in  General  be  Used  in  the 
Schools?” 

“The  school  must  be  an  oasis  amidst 
life’s  struggles,”  he  said.  “The  sorrows, 
the  needs,  the  passions,  the  contrasts  of 
everyday  life  must  be  left  outside  the 
school  portals  . . 

He  held  that  the  three  objections  to 
modern  literature  are  that  it  is  “dry, 
sexual  and  has  chosen  for  its  source  of 
inspiration  the  subconscious.” 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PRESS 
ASSOCIATION  AND  PUBLICATIONS 
ADVISERS’  ASSOCIATION 

Joseph  M.  Murphy,  Director  of  the 
Columbia  Scholastic  Press  Association, 
described  school  newspapers  as  tangible 
evidence  of  units  of  work  done  by  chil¬ 
dren.  These  papers  can  also  be  valu¬ 
able  as  organs  of  publicity  for  schools, 
and  as  such,  should  be  used  more  widely 
by  Boards  of  Education. 

Answering  the  question,  why  do 
pupils  and  faculty  give  such  keen  co¬ 
operation  to  the  school  newspaper,  Mr. 
Murphy  expressed  the  belief  that  it 
was  because  the  paper  is  a  vital  aid  in 
carrying  out  the  activity  of  the  modern 
school. 


Schermerhom  Teachers’  Agency 


Member  of  National  Association  of  Teachers'  Agencies 
EsUbUshed  1855  Charles  W.  Malford,  Frop. 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  TOBK  CRT  BETWEEN  Mth  and  35th  STBEET8 

Branch  Offices  1  EUCLID  AVB.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
Brancn  unices  |  ,^5  UNION  TRUST  BLDO.,  PITTSBUBOH.  PA. 

A  superior  agency  for  superior  people.  We  register  only  reliable  candidates. 
Services  free  to  school  officials. 


KELLOGG  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

(Itooadway  at  16th  Street)  Algonquin  4-1756  Miss  M.  O.  Oeeasan  J  * 

We  have  been  supplying  teachers  to  the  Public  Schools  lor  over  forty-live  years.  We  have  no 
branches.  All  applications  for  membership  and  all  requests  for  teachers  receive  the  personal 
attention  of  the  managers.  Call,  write,  or  telephone  us  for  earefal  personal  service. 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agenelee 


BRYANT  TEACHERS  BUREAU 


Member  of  National  Association  of  Teachers  Agencies 
Co-Moaeflom  Myrton  A.  Bryenl,  W.  L.  Syaions  and  TkoHMS  B.  R.  Bryant 
711-12-13  Witherspoon  Bldg.,  Juniper  A  Walnut  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Ponnypackar  1223 

Careful,  Ditoiminatins  Service  for  School  Officials  and  Teachers  in 
Suburban.New  York,  Philadelphia  and  nearby  States 


The  Pratt  Teachers’ Agency 

Member  of  National  Association  of  Teaehan  Agenoiet 

Established  1898  Reginald  L.  Fernald,  Manager 

70  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

Algonquin  4-7667 

Renders  discriminating  service  to  many  New  Jersey  teachers  and  schools 
All  recommendations  based  on  careful  study  of  requirements 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

618  Witherspoon  Bids.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts. 

Our  guidance  program  directs  New  Jeieey  teacheie  and 
superintendents  to  the  right  opening  or  the  right  teacher. 


KIngsloy  1746 


Personal  confersneos  encouraged 


E.  F.  Maloney,  Mgr. 


Convention  Speakers 

{Continued  from  Page  72) 

schools,  the  record  of  teachers  placed 
•md  the  success  of  these  graduates  in 
the  schools  is  a  matter  in  which  the 
State  may  take  pride.” 

JESSE  H.  NEWLON 
Columbia  University 

Speaking  on  “Indispensable  Values 
in  American  Education,”  Professor 
Newlon  summed  up  with,  “Finally, 
education  is  conceived  in  America  as 
the  most  fundamental  process  in  d^ 
mocracy,  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of 
liberalism.  Freedom  of  speech,  freedom  ' 
of  assembly,  of  the  press,  all  of  the  | 
values  of  liberalism  in  the  end  rest  on 
education.  American  education  rcpr^ 
sents  a  grand  conception  of  life.  It  is 
based  upon  a  democratic  social  philoso¬ 
phy.  The  fate  of  education  and  d^ 
mocracy  are  therefore  inextricably  in¬ 
tertwined.” 

Then,  answering  his  own  question  as 
to  how  far  we  achieve  the  ideal  values 
of  American  education  which  he  had 
set  up,  he  said,  “Education  is  not  free 
so  long  as  any  American  boy  or  girl . . . 
finds  it  impossible  to  avail  himself  of 
the  educational  opportunities  to  which 
his  abilities  rightfully  entitle  him.  Edu¬ 
cation  is  not  always  controlled  by  the 
people  in  the  interests  of  the  people. 
I'eaching  is  not  always  free.  Reaction¬ 
ary  groups  sometimes  succeed  in  limit¬ 
ing  educational  opportunities.  The 
schools  are  not  today  as  responsive  as 
they  should  be  to  new  social  needs  . . 

Summarizing,  Professor  Newlon  held 
that  American  education  must  recog¬ 
nize  basic  facts,  “in  the  contemporary 
social  situation.  The  first  is  the  fact 
that  with  millions  of  our  citizens  lack¬ 
ing  economic  security,  democracy  has 
not  yet  been  fully  realized  in  America. 
Second,  is  the  fact  that  America  has 
abundant  resources  to  provide  economic 
security  and  a  good  life  for  all  willing 
to  work.  .  .  .  These  are  the  facts 
in  the  contemporary  situation  that 
make  these  values  of  education  so  in¬ 
dispensable  to  America  today.” 


You  entrust  your  IcmI  elFairs  to  a  lawyer,  your  heaMi 
to  a  physician.  Isn't  your  professional  career  of 
sufficient  Importance  to  warrant  expert  guid¬ 
ance?  Our  experience  Is  your  safeguard. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 
Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 
Established  1880  55lh  Year 

205  Notlli  Seventh  Street  Allentesni,  Peant. 

"Member  National  Association  o/ Tcochers’Atencics” 
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Organized  Fun 
In  Salem  City 

EVA  CRIM 
Salem  City 


The  Salem  City  Teachers’  Social 
Club  was  born  when  two  members  of 
the  teaching  staff  of  the  city  gave  a 
bridge  party.  Everyone  had  such  a 
good  time  it  was  decided  that  similar 
affairs  would  be  enjoyable,  as  well  as 
help  in  acquainting  the  teachers  in  the 
Salem  City  system  with  each  other. 
As  more  than  half  of  the  teachers  were 
at  the  party,  the  club  was  organized  on 
the  spot. 

The  type  of  club  desired  was  purely 
social.  Let  our  teachers  social  club 
mean  a  good  time  for  all,  was  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  members. 

More  recently  the  club  was  voted  to 
become  professional  as  well  as  social, 
but  the  social  aspect  dominates. 

In  the  set  of  regulations  adopted  by 
the  club  its  objects  were  stated  to  be: 
to  build  up  a  feeling  of  unity  among 
teachers  through  social  contacts;  to 
welcome  new  teachers  into  the  system; 
to  honor  retiring  teachers ;  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  in  a  general  way  the  social  and 
professional  standing  of  the  teachers  in 
the  community. 

During  the  first  year  a  survey  was 
made  of  the  activities  of  similar  clubs 
throughout  the  state.  It  disclosed  a 
variety  of  facts  both  interesting  and 
helpful.  Lengths  of  time  organized 
varied  from  one  year  to  fifty,  while  per¬ 
centage  of  teachers  participating  ranged 
froiq  40  per  cent  to  100  per  cent.  It 
was  found  that  meetings  were  held  on 
everything  from  an  annual  to  a  monthly 
basis.  Entertainments  included :  Re¬ 
ception  to  new  teachers  in  September, 
banquets,  card  parties,  dances,  picnics, 
lectures,  musicals,  stag  parties,  open 
house  parties,  special  day  parties,  trips, 
tennis  tournaments,  swimming,  dra¬ 
matics,  teas,  frolics,  entertainments. 


aid  to  the  school  organization  were 
almost  unanimously  favorable.  Some 
commendations  were  that  a  social  club 
enabled  teachers  and  administrators  to 
see  another  side  than  that  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  ;  promoted  better  feeling  among  the 
teachers,  and  helped  professionally  in 
creating  solidarity  of  group. 

These  investigations,  although  not 
extensively  carried  on,  proved  of  benefit 
to  the  Salem  Club  in  enriching  its  own 
program  of  social  activities. 

Clippings  of  local  newspapers  kept 
on  file  by  the  club  reveal  the  nature  of 
some  of  its  activities.  Quoted  in  part, 
they  are : 

Nov.  14,  1928.  “The  recently  or¬ 
ganized  Teachers’  Club  of  Salem  City 
held  its  first  social  event  last  Wednes¬ 
day  evening  at  the  Johnson  Hotel,  and 
if  those  that  are  to  follow  prove  as 
enjoyable,  the  members  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Salem  schools  are  to  have  some 
very  enjoyable  evenings.  So  well  plan¬ 
ned  was  the  program  that  there  was 
something  provided  for  every  one  to 
participate  in.  There  was  bridge,  pi¬ 
nochle,  social  games  and  dancing.” 


Inquire  about  the  financial 
services  we  offer  in  addition 
to  the  well-known  depository 
function. 

There  may  be  some  you  can 
use  to  your  advantage. 

The  Trenton 
Banking  Company 

Chartered  in  1804 
N.  W.  Cor.  State  &  Warren  Sta. 
Trenton,  New  Jersey 


May  22,  1929.  “The  Teachers’ 
Social  Club  of  the  Salem  Schools  enter¬ 
tained  at  the  Salem  Country  Club  on 
Wednesday  night  with  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  the  Parent 
Teachers’  Association  as  their  guests.” 

Feb.  9,  1931.  “  ‘The  teacher  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  world’s  opinion  of 
him,’  H.  S.  Eitzel,  principal  of  Salem 
High  School,  told  the  group  of  Salem 
teachers  assembled  at  the  annual  ban¬ 
quet  of  the  Salem  Teachers’  Club  at 
the  Nelson  House  Dining  Room  on 
Monday  night.  ‘The  teachers’  knocks 
in  the  earlier  days,’  Mr.  Eitzel  said, 
‘came  through  his  lack  of  character, 
organization,  and  skill — faults  which 
have  been  remedied  in  the  present  era.’ 
Mr.  Eitzel’s  subject  was  ‘Who  Hit  the 
Teacher?’ 

“The  banquet  was  followed  by  a 
dance  in  the  main  dining  room  while 
others  enjoyed  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  with  cards  of  bridge  and  pin¬ 
ochle.” 

Oct.  15,  1931.  “The  annual  fall 
reception  to  the  new  teachers  was  held 
on  Friday  evening  at  the  Fort  Elfsborg 
Country  Club  by  the  Teachers’  Social 
Club  of  the  Salem  schools.” 


SET  1936  CONVENTION  DATES 
November  13,  14,  15  and  16  have 
been  set  by  the  Executive  Committee 
as  the  dates  for  the  1936  Convention 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation.  The  fact  that  Armistice 
Day  falls  on  Wednesday,  in  1936, 
makes  necessary  the  use  of  two  school 
days,  Friday  and  Monday,  for  the  an¬ 
nual  convention. 


Manual  Training  Teachers 

DBMAND 

THE  BEST  FOR  SCHOOL  WORK 

F.  P.  1(.  Frame  and 
Blades  outlast  all 
others.  Used  in 
many  of  the  schools 
throughout  the  IT.  8. 


1  F.  P.  M.  Coping 
Saw  and  7  Blades 
sent  prepaid  $1.00. 


Cuts  at  any  angle  wood,  Iren  or  bakelite.  Free 
sample  at  Made  sent  Manual  Training  Teachers 
open  regnest. 

FD  MAVCAM  S7t$  N.  Ashland  Arenne 
.  r.  mAAOUll  Chleage,  nUnels 


etc. 

The  opinions  as  to  whether  a  social 
club  had  proved  beneficial  as  an  indirect 


ENJOY  CHRISTMAS  WEEK  in  NEW  YORK! 


$2  to  |4  Single  •  $2J0  to  $6  DoubU 
Fnmnttn  Table  i’Hote  Reetaurante 

LUNCHEON  ....  50c  to  75c 
DINNER . 75c  to  $1.50 

A  La  Carte  eerrlce  of  merit. 


All  Expense  Week-End  Rate 
In  New  York,  $11.00 


Including  fine  room,  private 
bath,  meals,  entertalnmenL 


Adjacent  to  Radio  City 


Coneerrative  Clientele 


Convenient  to  Mverything 


HOTEL 


BRISTOL 


129  West  48th  Street 

T.  Elliott  Tolaon,  Free.  -  Joaeph  E.  Bath,  Mgr. 


NEW  YORK 
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New  Jersey  Educational  Review 

Official  Publication  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers'  Association 


SELF-EDUCATION 

HE  Association  spends  too  much  on  the  education 
of  its  own  members  and  not  enough  on  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  public  at  large.  This  was  the  contention  of  at 
least  one  speaker  at  the  convention  and  quite  possibly 
represents  an  idea  that  has  occurred  to  many.  The 
two  examples  cited  were  the  cost  of  the  convention 
itself  and  the  cost  of  the  Review. 

Important  services  are  rendered  by  the  convention 
and  the  Review  which  do  not  appear  on  the  surface. 
Such  critics,  we  feel,  are  also  over-optimistic  about  our 
need  for  self-education. 

The  convention  does  more  than  educate  those  who 
attend  its  sessions.  It  is  a  springboard  for  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  modern  ideas  on  education  to  the  whole  State. 

A  tabulation  of  the  amount  of  newspaper  space 
devoted  to  the  convention  just  past  will  show  that 
virtually  every  newspaper  in  the  State  used  practically 
a  full  page  of  space  to  report  the  convention. 

To  some  extent  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the 
Review.  Its  articles  and  editorials  reach  much  further 
than  the  28,000  teachers  for  whom  it  is  primarily  pub¬ 
lished.  They  are  reprinted  and  commented  on  in  the 
newspapers.  They  are  read  by  legislators  and  state 
officials,  one  of  whom  has  incorporated  practically  a 
whole  Review  editorial  in  a  speech  he  makes  over  and 
over  again.  It  is  a  source-book  for  facts  and  ideas 
which  gain  prestige  by  their  official  presentation  through 
the  organ  of  the  Association. 

Finally,  we  are  strongly  tempted  to  disagree  on 
the  need  of  teachers  for  instruction  in  the  education 
problems  of  the  State  as  a  whole.  The  best  informed 
teachers  in  the  State  feel  they  know  too  little;  the 
questions  asked  by  some  frequently  indicate  ignorance 
of  the  essential  facts,  or  a  fund  of  misinformation  and 
erroneous  ideas. 

The  teacher  who  is  able  to  explain  the  plight  of  edu¬ 
cation  (not  in  terms  of  her  own  salary,  but  in  terms 
of  the  New  Jersey  child)  is  the  best  publicity  device 
our  Association  can  command.  The  Review  and  the 
convention  help  arm  such  teachers  and  give  them  the 
ammunition  they  need. 


It  Has  A  Moral 

HE  whole  tempest  over  the  new  certification  rules 
need  never  have  arisen.  The  teachers  of  the  State 
favor  higher  standards  for  teachers.  They  will  even 
support  demands  for  additional  courses,  though  the 
“course”  as  a  teacher-improvement  device  lacks  some¬ 
thing  of  its  former  prestige.  Teachers  will  concede 
that  perhaps  there  should  be  some  mechanism  for 
stimulating  teacher-improvement  after  teaching  has 
been  begun. 


But  the  teachers  did,  and  do,  resent  the  fact  that 
the  new  certification  rules  were  brought  by  the  Board 
of  Examiners  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  without 
warning.  The  teachers  had  no  opportunity  to  consider 
or  express  their  views  on  the  rules  until  they  had  been 
passed  by  the  State  Board  and  had  become  official. 
That  explains  their  feeling  that  the  membership  in  the 
Board  of  Examiners  should  be  changed  to  provide  for 
greater  representation  of  teachers  and  school  admin¬ 
istrators,  and  less  than  one  hundred  per  cent  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  normal  school  heads. 

Even  after  the  new  rules  were  approved  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  however,  the  damage  might 
have  been  undone.  They  were  passed  in  May,  1934, 
and  were  not  due  to  take  effect  until  September  1,  1935. 
That  left  a  year  and  three  months  during  which  the 
rules  might  have  been  explained  to  the  teachers.  In¬ 
stead,  however,  they  were  filed  away  and  nothing  more 
was  heard  about  them.  In  October,  1934,  the  Review 
printed  the  essential  facts  concerning  the  new  rules,  but 
its  material  was  not  official. 

The  official  copy  of  the  new  rules  was  received  in 
the  Review  office  on  May  6,  1935,  nearly  a  year  after 
they  had  been  passed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
By  that  time  the  schools  were  getting  ready  to  close 
and  it  was  too  late  for  intelligent  discussion  of  the 
rules  by  the  teachers  of  the  State. 

Most  teachers  knew  little  or  nothing  about  these 
rules  until  they  returned  in  September,  after  the  rules 
had,  in  theory,  begun  to  take  effect.  Naturally  they 
were  upset,  and  the  flurry  of  the  last  few  months  was 
the  result. 

The  most  debated  section  of  the  rules  has  been  sus¬ 
pended,  and  a  committee  has  been  set  up  to  study  the 
whole  problem.  Thus  the  whole  question  is  satisfac¬ 
torily  disposed  of  for  the  time  being,  and  the  machinery 
set  up  to  seek  an  ultimate  solution.  There  remains, 
however,  a  moral:  namely,  that  it  is  neither  wise  nor 
profitable  to  be  dilatory  or  secretive  about  matters  which 
must  in  the  long  run  affect  every  teacher. 


It's  Not  A  Secret 

An  important  function  of  the  State  Department  of 
^  Public  Instruction  is  the  gathering  of  informa¬ 
tion,  statistical  and  otherwise,  concerning  the  schools 
and  school  districts  of  the  State.  Such  information, 
however,  is  largely  wasted  so  long  as  it  is  merely 
gathered.  To  be  valuable  it  must  be  made  available, 
but  during  the  past  few  years  the  department  has  been 
unable  to  make  it  available. 

The  department’s  budget  for  printing  has  practi¬ 
cally  disappeared.  As  a  result  the  data  which  is  ac¬ 
cumulated  merely  accumulates. 

This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  department  or  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.  It  is  the  result  of  unwise 
budget-making  by  the  State.  It  would  be  better  to 
gather  less  and  publish  more.  Better  still,  however, 
would  be  the  full  restoration  of  the  department  budget 
for  printing. 
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Trenton,  New  Jersey 


Trenton’*  Finest  Hotel 
and  home  of  distinguished  guests 


Webster’s  Elementary  Dictionary 


A  DICTIONARY  FOR 
BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


Facing  Stacy 
Park. 
Delaware 
River, 
State  House 
and  Historic 
Colonial 
Barraclfs 


BECAUSE  IN  IT 

They  can  find  at  a  glance  the  word  entries  in  large  black  type 

'rhey  can  easily  read  the  definitions  set  in  large,  clear  type 

'I'hey  can  readily  understand  the  meanings  of  the  definitions 
which  are  expressed  in  simple  language 

Everything  in  this  new  Hebster’s  Elementary  Dictionary  for  Boys 
and  Girls  is  arranged  in  a  well  organized,  logical  manner.  When  a 
word  is  used  as  more  than  one  part  of  speech,  the  definitions  are 
grouped  accordingly.  There  is  no  confusion. 

752  pages  3S.500  viord  entries  1,600  blatk  and  <u;hite  illustrations 
162  four-color  pictures 

List  Price,  $1.20 


Single  Rooms  With  Bath 
$2.?0,  $3.00  (f  $4.00  Per  Day 


Double  Rooms  With  Bath 
$4.00,  $4.50,  $5.00  if  $6.00  Per  Day 


DINING  ROOM,  TAP  ROOM 
AND  COFFEE  SHOPPE 


NOW  A  Robert  R.  Meyer  Hotel 
Oeorge  L.  Crocker,  Manager 


\ew  York  Cincinnati  Chicafo  Boston  Atlanta  Dallas  San  Francisco 


r  VV-V  f  younp. 

sters  to  keep  healthy  and  strong. 
Four  Factors  that  aid  Good  Teeth 
are  Proper  Nutrition,  Personal  Care, 
Dental  Care  and  plenty  of  Chewing 
Exercise.  There  is  a  reason,  a  time 
and  place  for  chewing  gum. 


Forward  Looking  manufacturcri  call  upon  groat  Um- 

vcrsttics  to  make  impartial  investigationa  of  their  products.  Results 
of  such  research  form  the  basis  of  our  advertisuig. 

The  National  Association  of  Chewing  Gum  Mmufacturers 
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New  Complete  Series  of  Geographies 

Our  World  Today 


DE  FOREST  STULL 
Teachers  College 
Columbia 


ROY  WINTHROP  HATCH 
State  Teachers  College 
Montclair 


NEWNESS  INTEREST  BEAUTY 


you’ve  seen  the  world, 

The  beauty  and  the  wonder  and  the  power, 

The  shape  of  thinss,  their  colors,  lighb,  and  shades, 
Chanses,  surprises.  — Browning. 


In  the  field  of  geography  for  the  first  time  in  years, 
Newness  in  substance  as  well  as  in  dress  is  an  ac¬ 
complished  fact,  for  the  series  is  new  in  every  sense. 


Interest  as  well  as  Newness  is  a  distinctive  feature 
of  Our  World  Today.  Every  page  shows  the  skill 
of  two  teachers  who  know  from  experience  how  to 
make  geography  interesting  to  children. 

And  the  series  is  attractive  beyond  comparison. 
Sight-saving  typography,  skillful  selection  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  pictures,  superior  maps  set  new  stan¬ 
dards  in  line  with  latest  authority. 


ALLYN  and  BACON 


BOSTON 

ATLANTA 


NEW  YORK 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 

DALLAS 


